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READERS WRITE 





“Just A’Wearyin’ For You” 

I’ve just read the article about Carrie 
Jacobs Bond in May 7 PATHFINDER. It 
is a fine piece but I noticed an error. I 
quote you:—“The little old lady was 75- 
year-old Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond, known 
to thousands as the composer of three of 
America’s most popular songs, ‘I Love 
You Truly, ‘A Perfect Day,’ and ‘Just 
A’Wearyin’ For You.’” 

If,“-by composer, you meant that she 
composed the music, well and good. But 
if you meant she composed the words 
and music of ‘Just A’Wearyin’ For You,’ 
you're wrong. Frank L. Stanton of At- 
lanta, Ga., wrote the poem and Carrie 
J. Bond wrote the music. 

Mr, Stanton came home late one rainy 
night from his newspaper office and found 
that his wife was away on a visit. The 
house was cold and dark and he was 
tired. After making a fire in the grate 
he became lonesome as he listened to the 
patter of the rain on the roof. Then it 
was that he went to his desk and wrote 
the poem ‘Just A’Wearyin’ For You’ with 
no thought of ever having it published. 
Months later his wife found it while 
cleaning his desk and insisted that he 
have it published . . 

A. V. Evans 
Enid, Okla. 


. . * 


Mrs. Bond did not write “Just 
A’Wearyin’ For You.” She wrote the air 
for it, but the verses were written by 
Frank L. Stanton, who died, at 69, in 
Atlanta, Ga., in 1926, the only person ever 
officially designated by act of legislation 
“poet laureate of Georgia.” I knew Mr. 
Stanton well and intimately, for a number 
of years employed on the same newspaper 
with him—the Atlanta Constitution—on 
which for something like half a century 
Stanton conducted his inimitable column 
“Just from Georgia.” 

“Just A’Wearyin’ For You” appeared 
originally in his column. Subsequently, 
years subsequently, Mrs. Bond acquired 
the right to set the poem to music. After 
it appeared in Stanton’s Constitution 
column, the poem was included in one of 
Mr. Stanton’s numerous books of verse . 

I am sure Mrs. Bond will appreciate 
your setting this more or less trifling 
matter right, as I know she doesn’t want 
and certainly doesn’t need any credit or 
compliment that does not rightfully be- 
long to her. 

Roy E. White 
Ford, Wash. 
Missing Feature 
. I was disappointed not to find in 
your issue of May 7 the department en- 
titled “Presenting.” This has seemed to 
me one of your most interesting and 
valuable features. 





E. M. Kerlen 
Michigan City, Ind. 


[Space limitations forced PATHFINDER to drop 
“Presenting’’ from the May 7th issue. It will con- 
tinue as a regular weekly department.—Ed.] 


Saints and Canonization 

The article “Three New Saints” in the 
April 30 PATHFINDER contains a slight 
error which I should like to correct. You 
state :—“Pope Pius had ... raised the long 
dead trio to the ranks of God’s chosen 
friends in Heaven.” This is putting the 
eart before the horse for “canonization” 
in simple language means that the Church 


officially reeognizes the fact that a cer- 


tain person is in Heaven. You imply that 
the person has been put in Heaven by 
the Church. There are many Saints in 
Heaven who have not been officially rec- 
ognized or canonized by the Church. They 
are honored once a year on “All Saint’s 
Day”. 
John T. Pakkal 

Olane, Ia. 


For Taxing Machines 

Mr. Stillman (PATHFINDER, Readers 
Write, April 30) broaches an idea that 
has been in my mind a long time. His 
comment on your relief article (viz:—“the 
machine age—has done the trick” of 
causing great unemployment) expresses 
my sentiments. 

A new machine, too often the product 
of an employee’s genius and thought, ac- 
complishes the work of ten men under 
the supervision of one man. Nine men 
are then released to find other work,— 
if they can. Their erstwhile employer is 
released from social security responsi- 
bility. Thus they have no wage-support 
and no increasing claim for their future 
maintenance. 

Granting that somewhere men have to 
be hired to build the machinery that sup- 
plants others, it is apparent nevertheless 
that there will be a surplus of unemploy- 
ed and a decrease in funds to provide for 
their care. The machine that caused un- 
employment pays no social security tax 
either for unemployment or old age re- 
tirement. Further, the use of modern ma- 
chinery has increased industrial hazards 
and has advanced the probable retirement 
age from 55 to 60 years to 40 to 50 years. 

. . - If our social security and unem- 
ployment taxes were. to be directed 
against the machines in our shops and 
factories in proportion to the men they 
have replaced, would there not be jus- 
ce-in BP... 

A. W. Simmons 
East Lansing, Mich. 


In Defense of Dayton 
. . « When you made reference in your 
article on Clarence Darrow (PATHFIND- 
ER, March 26) to Dayton, Tenn., having 
a “backwoods courtroom,” you were show- 
ing gross ignorance of the location of 
Dayton. It has all modern conveniences, 
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Pathfinde, 
is on the main line of a railroad and 0; 


concrete highway. Its people are the m 
intelligent, intellectual and finest you \ 


find anywhere. They know and en}, 
the highest standards of living. 1 
also know what a “backwoods” place 
Evidently you do not, 

Mrs. Ivan Moger Thom: 
Oakland, Cal. 


Bomber—Wrong Number 
. On your cover of May 7, you have 
photograph of an Army bomber. You 
state in your article on page 12 that i: 
a Boeing B-18. It is a Boeing all ris) 
but not a B-18. It is a B-17. The Dou 
Company builds a twin-engined bom!) 
which is designated B-18. The lett: 
means bomber .. . 
Laurence Morrin, J 
Oakland Airport, Cal. 
for a st 


(PATHFINDER thanks Mr. Morrin r 
eyed correction. As he points out, the story in ques 
the wrong number to the four-e: 
Boeing bomber shown on the cover. This was a : 
known less technically as ‘‘the flying fortress.’ 1 
B-18 is a twin-engined bomber manufacture: 
the Douglas Company.—Ed.] 


Two Superiorities 

Thanks for a publication that c: 
the news nuts and picks out the choic 
kernels for me. I often disagree 
you, which makes me appreciate ul 
magazine all the more, since it gives : 
a feeling of superiority to think I kno 
more than you. 

W. I. Evereit 

Maryville, Tenn. 


* * 


Permit me to express my gratification 
at finding a periodical with such an able 
editorial staff as yours. My especial ac mi- 
ration for the able manner with which you 
defend your premises against the attacks 
of bigots and extremists who criticiz 
you for failing to’ see current histor) 
through their narrow vision. More power 
and long life to you... 

Joseph Vider 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


On Orange Ancestors 
Your mention of the original n 
orange tree in “Capital Chat” of Apri! 3) 
is especially interesting as two of |! 
children of this old tree are still to bh 
seen at Riverside, Cal., after furnishing 
buds for propagation of this variet) 
such an extent that neither tree ever be- 
came very large. There were four 0! 
these “twinned” orange trees sent to Ca’- 
ifornia in the seventies, the other tw: 
San Diego, but no record is available | 
ine as to their fate, and it is easy to as- 
sume that the millions of present-day 
navels in the United States came mos!!) 
from the two trees brought to Riversid 
by Mrs. Eliza Tibbetts in about 1875. 
Stuart Whitt: 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Complete, Interesting, Compact” 

I want to commend you upon the { 
article on the Civilian Conservation Cor! 
appearing in your magazine on April - 
This is the most complete, interesting a: 
compact story and history of the CU' 
that I have ever had the pleasure a 
good fortune of reading. This progr: 
of conservation of youth and natural | 
sources should be a permanent part 
the American government. 

Francis A. Gregor! 
CCC Enrollee 
Chatsworth, Ga. 
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EUROPE, 1938— 


Today's Alliances Are a Design for Death 


UPPOSE that the United States 

were not one country, but 48. 
Suppose that each of these 48 states 
spoke a different language and had a 
separate political and cultural heri- 
tage. Suppose that two-thirds of the 
states were under open dictatorship, 
while the rest clung to constitutional 
sovernment. Finally, assume an aver- 
age density of population four times 
as great as that of the United States 
today. The result might look some- 
thing like this: 

California and Oregon would have 
built retaliatory tariff walls against 
each other. Along the heavily forti- 
filed Texan-New 
Mexican frontier, 
no stranger would 
be permitted to 
pass without hav- 


FoA Doubtte/ Slates 


FI 2ome Berlin 


ned Paris-Prague -Mascow 


in that all of them are intensely na- 
tionalistic and resolved to retain their 
identity. In elementary outline, 
Europe is a community where nation- 
al interests balance each other in as 
delicate juxtaposition as so many 
matches piled on top of a beer bottle. 
A rude push to alter the status quo at 
any point might send the whole struc- 
ture crashing down in the anarchy 
of war. 

THE ROAD BACK: The League of 
Nations was founded to substitute for 
the tension of the balance-of-power 
system, one less precariously poised. 
Instead of forming alliances against 
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two countries (see page 7). The week 
before, France and Britain had drawn 
up what was described in dispatches 
as the most ironclad defensive alliance 
in history (PATHFINDER, May 14). 
Meanwhile all over Europe diplomats 
made quiet trips between capitals, mu- 
nitions factories worked 24-hour shifts, 
and national budgets strained to meet 
the pyramiding costs of the arms race, 


The cycle seemed complete. Once 
more Europe was back in the age of 
power politics as a continent divided. 
Geographic parallels between the 
line-up of last week’s Europe and that 
of 1914 were as ominous as they were 
striking, for they suggested that all 
the blood of the last war had been 
spilled without affecting one jot a 
fundamental clash of interests between 
two blocs of great powers. 

SHADOW OF 1914: In May, 1914, 
Russia was linked 
to France by a 
friendship dating 
from 1875, when 
Czar Alexander II 
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ing established his ; a2 A - < had defended the 
identity and sub- |@ Aaris-London &% «© GREA (ae al jekwdys new French Re- 
mitted his baggage SS rae public against Ger- 


toa search. Trav- 
ellers leaving lowa 
would be requir- 
ed to change all 
their [owan mon- 
ey to some other 
form of currency. 
There would be a 
Georgian secret 
society for the ex- 
press purpose of 
issasSsinating 
prominent South 
Carolinians. 
Rhode Island 
would be under 
the economic and 
political domina- 
tion of Connecti- 
cut. A minority 
of Ohioans living 
in northern Ken- 
tucky would agi- 
tate with financial 
support from Columbus, complaining 
of Kentucky’s bias against them and 
demanding annexation to Ohio. Across 
the land would be woven a fine web of 
illiance and entente as the industrial 
States, vying for the markets and food- 
stuffs of the farming states, armed and 
intrigued against each other, 


Ludicrous as this picture appears 
when applied to America, it illustrates 
in sober fact the dilemma of Europe. 
Into a continent Jess than half the size 
of our own are jammed 510,000,000 
people, three times the population of 
North America, These teeming mil- 
lions are pareeled up among some 30 
countries, varying in size, shape, 
wealth, and political complexion, alike 
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man aggression. 
The friendship be- 
came a secret al- 
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each other by secret diplomacy, the 
nations of the world—and especially 
of quarrelsome Europe—were sup- 
posed to cooperate in an effort to solve 
disputes by arbitration. But the 
League was no more than the sum of 
its parts, and within the League old 
enmities and economic conflicts still 
seethed. 

Last week the League Council was 
meeting in Geneva, a feeble and humi- 
liated institution (see page 8). News 
of its meeting was overshadowed by 
the news from Rome, where the dic- 
tators of Germany and Italy answered 
the doubts of the world as to the 
stability of their alliance by affirming 
the “intimate collaboration” of their 
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As in 1914, the Map of Europe Today Is a Map of Ominous Power Politics 





liance and in 1896 
when Czar Nich- 
olas II visited 
France the word 
“alliance” was 
openly used to de- 
scribe Franco- 
Russian relations, 
Many Frenchmen 
opposed the rela- 
tionship, for two 
reasons: (1) the 
incongruity of al- 
Aq liance between a 
*] leading democracy 
and the notorious 
ezarist autocracy; 
(2) the question- 
able military 
worth of Russia 
as an ally. She was 
known to have prodigious strength, on 
paper, but none knew how loyal these 
troops were, or how efficient. 

Loosely linked to Russia through 
their mutual friend, France, was Great 
Britain. The Franco-British partner- 
ship began with a 1904 colonial pact 
whereby the two powers “divvied up” 
North Africa, assigning Morocco to the 
French sphere of influence, Egypt to 
the British. In 1911 Germany occupied 
the port of Agadir in French Morocco, 
Feeling themselves equally menaced 
by this newscomer on the imperial 
scene, France and Britain drew closer 
in an alliance to oppose the German in 
continental Europe as well as in co- 
lonial Africa. The Anglo-Franco-Rus- 
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sian understanding became known as 
the Triple Entente. 

Opposing the Entente and antedating 
it by a quarter of a century was the 
Triple Alliance, created by the secret 
diplomacy of Bismarck in the 1870's. 
By its terms, the Teutonic states of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary pledg- 
ed aid to each other in event of a 
Russian attack. Italy became third 
partner in 1882, but the union lacked 
enthusiasm. Italian nationalists con- 
tinued to agitate for the annexation of 
Italia Irridenta (Italy Unredeemed), 
an Italian-populated wedge of Austria- 
Hungary. Until the World war, when 
she deserted her German allies, Italy 
remained an unknown factor. 

TODAY: Such was the line-up of 
Europe in May, 1914. Last week, in 
May, 1938, Europe looked like this: 

Russia was linked to France by a 
treaty of mutual aid against aggres- 
sion, signed in Paris on May 22, 1935, 
and ratified by the French Parlia- 
ment 10 months later. Many French- 
men opposed the pact, for two reasons: 
(1) the incongruity of alliance be- 
tween capitalist France and a country 
sworn to abolish capitalism; (2) the 
questionable military worth of Russia 
as an ally. She boasted of the biggest 
army in the world, but none knew 
whether her long blood purge had 
weakened her, or whether the loyalty 
of her troops would stand the test 
of fire. Nevertheless, France clung to 
the alliance, which indeed had been 
negotiated by a Right Center Cabinet 
—not because of any love for Soviet 
Russia, but because of a deep French 
instinct that it is well to have a friend 
on the other side of Germany. 

France was thus in 1938, as she had 
been in 1914, a link between Britain 
and Russia. Her British alliance was 
by far the stronger, if only by geo- 
graphic proximity. In forming the 
bristling Paris-London axis, France 
was actuated by her old fear of Ger- 
man expansion on the continent, Brit- 
ain by her old fear of German colonial 
aims. 

Opposing the Paris-London Entente 
was the Rome-Berlin axis. Created 
by secret diplomacy, it was proclaim- 
ed ostentatiously by the signing of a 
pact with Japan in triple enmity to 
the communist idea; by a visit of Mus- 
solini to Berlin last September; and 
by Hitler’s pompous pilgrimage to 
Rome last week. The alliance was 
known to provide for consultation in 
foreign policy, Only Hitler and Mus- 
solini knew whether it would go so 
far as to provide for collaboration in 
war. There was much speculation as 
to the sincerity of Italy. Italians have 
booed in theaters when newsreels of 
the German occupation of Austria 
were shown, and Mussolini was 
known to have been dumbfounded by 
the suddenness of the Austrian coup. 
Five weeks ago, Italy concluded a 
friendship treaty» with Britain. For 
these reasons, although Hitler and 
Mussolini had exchanged fulsome 
words, diplomats last week were 
again privately referring to Italy, as 


(Continued on page 20) 











THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Return 


Just before he returned to Wash- 
ington last week President Roosevelt 
concluded his eight-day fishing trip 
with the best run of fishing luck of the 
entire voyage. His eatch of a 20-pound 
barracuda topped the haul of all other 
members of the party. Not lost on 
anyone was the coincidence that with 
the change in his fishing luck the Pres- 
ident simultaneously enjoyed a change 
for the better in his political fortunes. 

He returned to a capital which had 
been greatly impressed by two devel- 
opments: (1) the primary victory of 
Senator Claude Pepper of Florida, ar- 
dent administration supporter, over 
anti-New Deal candidates, and (2) 
the rush of Congressmen to sign 
the petition forcing out the Wages and 
Hours Bill from the obstinate Rules 
Committee (see col. 3). He also re- 





International 


Bell Foresaw a Huge Deficit 


turned to find problems, new and old. 
These were some of them: 

Recovery: That the President was 
determined not to yield, if he could 
avoid it, control over the money spent 
and the projects selected under the 
Relief and Recovery bill was made ap- 
parent immediately upon his return. 
As the bill, carrying a total of more 
than three billion dollars, was intro- 
duced into the House, it was discov- 
ered that at the last minute, at various 
places in the bill, this penciled phrase 
had been inserted: “Subject to the ap- 
proval of the President.” 

The same day, budgetary figures 
made public by acting Budget Direc- 
tor Daniel W. Bell brought dismay to 
balanced-budget adherents. These fig- 
ures indicated that the proposed recov- 
ery program would make likely for 
the fiscal year beginning next July 1 
a deficit of from three to four billion 
dollars. This estimate, greater than 
any suggested so far, compares with an 
estimated deficit of $1,250,000,000 for 





the current fiscal year. Pointed 0): 
gloomily by the New York Times \ 
the fact that “on no other occasion j 
the whole history of the United Stat. . 
has a President remained in office {.) 
six years without once bringing th, 
national budget into line.” 


Viilities: Most heartening news w:s 
an offer by 14 of the nation’s larges| 
utility holding companies to cooper: 
with the Federal government throu: 
William O. Douglas, chairman of th 
SEC. Government’s part in the tru. 
was reported to be that TVA wou! 
confine its Federal competition wi') 
private utilities to specified areas. T} 
President, informed of the offer 
cooperation, said he had not before 
heard of it but that he hoped it was 
true. At the same time he said he h: 
ordered a survey, the first undertak: 
in this country, of the adequacy of t!). 
nation’s electric power in case of war. 


Neutrality: After a conference | 
tween Secretary of State Hull ani 
Roosevelt, neither would comment on 
the subjects discussed but it was g« 
erally assumed that the Neutrality Act 
had been under consideration. Best 
informed opinion had it that the Pres- 
ident would not seek amendment or 
repeal of the act and that he would no! 
support the Nye resolution, whic! 
would authorize the President to lift 
the embargo against shipping arms to 
Spain (see below). 

Other. actions taken by the Presi- 
dent included these: 

@ He conferred with Solicitor Ge- 
eral Robert H. Jackson and army- aii 
navy officials on the request of Ger- 
many to purchase American helium 
for dirigible use (see page 17). 

q He told reporters that the ques- 
tion of whether Mayor Frank Hague 
of Jersey City had abridged the rig}! 
of free speech and assembly was pure- 
ly a local matter (see page 5). 

@ He nominated Joseph Davies. 
former Ambassador to Moscow, 
Ambassador to Belgium. Davies woul! 
succeed Hugh Gibson who is reporte:| 
to be considering retirement from the 
diplomatic service. 





Congress: Busy Week 


Congress had a busy week las! 
week. In the House, a seven-month 
old tax controversy was ended, R¢« 
publicans began a drive against th: 
Administration’s spending progran., 
and wages-and-hours legislation wa: 
forced to the floor. In the Senate 
steps were taken in respect to th: 
maritime industry, monopolies, neu 
trality and the “machinations” of th: 
press. 

HOUSE WEER: Biggest news of a!! 
in the House was that dealing wit!) 
the’ wages-and-hours bill. In an un- 
precedented band-wagon rush, 21% 
election-conscious members, includ- 
ing 23 Republicans, affixed their sig- 
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natures to a discharge petition forcing 
the measure to the floor, Though the 
bil] was thus assured consideration by 
May 23, Chairman O’Connor of the 
Rules Committee last week introduced 
4 resolution to permit earlier action. 
While observers generally agreed it 
was a sure-shot bet to pass, they fore- 
cast a struggle in the Senate. This 
impression gained weight when Sena- 
tor Pat Harrison, leader of the power- 
ful conservative bloc, reiterated his 
opposition to any wage-hour measure. 
The Senate passed its version of the 
pill at the last session but this includ- 
ed two differentials in wages for 
northern and southern industries. Ab- 
sence of this feature in the House bill 
was expected to cause fireworks in 
the upper chamber. 

Meanwhile, the House had its own 
reworks as Republicans opened a 
barrage on the three-billion dollar Re- 
covery and Relief bill, which was re- 
ported out of committee. Chief tar- 
vets of G. O. P. criticism were last- 
ninute penciled insertions in the bill 
that strengthened the President’s con- 
trol over expenditures and projects. 
Representative Taber of New York, 
leader of the fight, scored the measure 

a political racket.” 

As Administration forces met this 
attack, the House approved the con- 
ference report on the 1938 Revenue 
Bill. Designed to raise more than 
<5,300,000,000 in taxes, the measure 

is sent to the President for his 
signature. 

SENATE WEEK: From the stand- 
point of newspapers, the most inter- 
sting news from the Senate last week 

s that having to do with Senator 
Sherman Minton, chairman of the 

bby Committee. Self-admittedly, 
Minton had wooed headlines early in 
the month when he introduced a bill 

iking it a felony for any publisher 
knowingly to publish an untruth. With 
his committee, he began to delve into 
the affairs of Rural Progress, an anti- 
lininistration magazine distributed 
e and edited by Glenn Frank, chair- 
in of the Republican party’s policy- 
fling committee. Observers saw 
the Minton move not only a threat 
reedom of the press but also an 
rect effort to “smear” a Republican 
mmittee officer. Frank, when he 

ught to interject remarks during a 

earing on the magazine, was ordered 
to keep silent. 

Other outstanding Senate events in- 
luded these: 

€ Senators took part in a behind- 
he-scenes battle over a proposal by 
ysenator Nye to repeal application of 
the Neutrality Act to civil wars. The 
roposal, which would mean lifting 
he Spanish arms embargo and which, 
presumably, would be of assistance to 
‘he Spanish Loyalists, faced stiff oppo- 
ition, especially by those who viewed 
‘ as a move directed against General 
“ranco and the Rebels. Rather than 
precipitate a religious argument, most 
senators avoided open discussion of 


International 


Minton’s Move Was Viewed as a Threat 


the subject. It was thought doubtful 
that the measure would pass. 

@ The Senate tentatively approved 
a measure to create a three-man mari- 
time labor board to encourage agree- 
ments between management and labor 
in the ailing maritime field. Board 
members, lacking mandatory powers, 
would each receive $10,000 a year. 

@ A special sub-committee studied 
a proposal to set up a seven-man ex- 
ecutive-legislative committee with 
wide powers to investigate business 
practices as a step towards carrying 
out the President’s anti-monopoly pro- 
gram. The committee appointed would 
include two senators, two representa- 
tives, the Attorney General and the 
chairmen of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the SEC. 


Labor’s Week 


Last week, as Cleveland battled an- 
other of its recurrent welfare crises, 
labor leaders practiced factionalism 
in Detroit; the Illinois Appellate Court 
rapped the sit-down strike as illegal; 
and in other courts the legal struggle 
between employers and the Labor 
Board moved nearer a showdown. 

Cleveland: Of greater Cleveland’s 
1,200,000 persons, between one-third 
and one-fourth have long been depend- 
ent on either direct or work relief. 
Since May 1, when the city’s regular 
relief funds were exhausted, money 
for only the “neediest cases” has been 
provided by emergency resolutions of 
the city council. Such curtailed al- 
lotments, consisting of scanty rations 
of vegetables and butter, culminated 
last fortnight in around-the-clock sit- 
down protests. To complicate matters, 
Ohio’s Governor Martin Davey was 
at odds with Mayor Harold Burton of 
Cleveland. When Mayor Burton de- 
manded legislative aid two weeks ago, 
Governor Davey charged Cleveland 
had “a prolific source of revenue in 
uncollected taxes,” but mounting 
threats. in the breadlines finally si- 
lenced this back-and-forth bickering 
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last week, At Columbus, Governor 
Davey summoned a special relief ses- 
sion of the legislature to draft a sup- 
plementary $17,000,000 poor relief pro- 
gram for Ohio’s cities. At the same 
time, Cleveland’s city council rushed 
through an emergency measure, 

Detroit: In Detroit, Homer Martin, 
confronted with factional disputes in 
the United Automobile Workers of 
America, centralized in his executive 
board punitive power to deal with 
those responsible for unauthorized 
“wildcat” strikes. At the same time 
he ousted Richard T, Frankensteen as 
assistant president. The disciplinary 
move was precipitated by rumors that 
the erstwhile Martin protege was 
planning a move to oust his chief, 

Illinois: In a unanimous decision, 
the Illinois Appellate Court ruled the 
sit-down strike and its attendant seiz- 
ure of property illegal. At the same 
time it held the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act could not supersede a state’s 
right and power to prevent disorder. 
The Court thus upheld the conviction 
a year ago of two C. L. O, leaders and 
39 strikers who had seized the North 
Chicago plant of the Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corporation, 

NLRB: The procedural about-face 
executed by NLRB officials in the 
Ford Motor Company and Republic 
Steel cases (PATHFINDER, May 14), 
last week encouraged lawyers in four 
widely-scattered states to petition 
courts for judicial reviews of orders 
handed down by the Board months 
ago. In San Francisco, the Douglas 
Aircraft Company sought a_ writ 
against -an order to reinstate em- 
ployees. It charged the Board’s opin- 
ion was “arbitrary and capricious.” 
At Chicago, the Labor Board moved to 
set aside its precedent-setting Inland 
Steel decision which had ordered In- 
land Steel to sign a union contract, 
This action came after the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals had ordered the 
Board to file with it a record of the 
Inland Steel Company proceedings, 








Jersey City: No “Invasion” 


On Mother’s Day eve a fortnight 
ago, the cries of Jersey City hawkers 
peddling white and pink carnations 
were drowned out by the blare of 
bands playing patriotic airs to a crowd 
of 15,000 in Journal Square. The 
audience was not being treated to a 
public concert, however. It was mere- 
ly being injected with sufficient mar- 
tial serum to make good the boast of 
Mayor Frank Hague’s lieutenants that 
“no effort will be spared to keep this 
Red group from appearing on our 
public streets.” 

The “Red group” was the second to 
disturb the peace of the Hague for- 
tress. One week before, on May Day 
eve, a flying wedge of Jersey City 
police had hustled Socialist Norman 
Thomas out of town when he at- 
tempted to make a speech in defiance 
of a ban by Hague’s authorities 
(PATHFINDER, May 14). Stepping 
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into the breach and vowing to de- 
nounce the “totalitarian regime of Dic- 
tator Hague,” the second group, which 
was headed by fiery, Corsican-born 
Congressman John T. Bernard, Farm- 
er-Laborite from Minnesota, and bald, 
ex-miner Congressman ‘Jerry’ O’Con- 
nell from Montana, left Washington 
for New York. The Congressmen had 
been denied protection by Federal 
authorities but expected to pick up re- 
inforcements in New York before the 
hour set for the “invasion.” 

Meanwhile, in Jersey City, the bands 
were playing; the crowds were march- 
ing and counter-marching; anti-Com- 
munist placards were bobbing up and 
down; vantage points for a zero-hour 
view were being rented for as high as 
$50; and over-zealous Hague support- 
ers were ferreting out “Reds” and 
other “undesirables” whom they pum- 
meled. As the hour for the meeting 
drew near, spokesmen for the Hague 
administration announced that the 
two “obnoxious” Congressmen would 
be arrested, not deported. 

But the “invasion” never material- 
ized. After a conference lasting more 
than three hours, Congressmen Ber- 
nard and O’Connell were persuaded 
by their sponsors, the International 
Labor Defense, to abandon their plans. 
The decision was announced by for- 
mer Congressman Vito Marcantonio 
who said the Labor Defense group 
wished to avoid “bloodshed.” News 
of the decision dampened the enthu- 
siasm of the Journal Square crowds. 
They dispersed to the strains of “Sweet 
Adeline.” 

Last week, as traffic once more flow- 
ed through Journal Square, there were 
these further developments: 

q An attempt to draw the White 
House into the bitter controversy 
was seen in a letter forwarded the 
President by Representative O’Con- 
nell who demanded Hague’s removal 
as vice-chairman of the Democratic 
While not com- 
menting on the letter, the President 
later told reporters that the. alleged 
abrogation of civil rights in Jersey 
City was a local police matter. He said 
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Congressmen O’Connell and Bernard Said They Were Determined to Try A gain 


the question of Hague’s removal as a 
party officer should be directed to 
Postmaster General Farley, national 
chairman. 

q@ “Disgusted” at the leadership of 
the International Labor Defense, 
O’Connell and Bernard announced 
they would again attempt to defy the 
Hague ban under different and “less 
timorous auspices.” 

@ Continuing their barrage on the 
Hague administration from other van- 
tage points than Journal Square, the 
New Jersey Non-Partisan League took 
to the air and flayed the “Half-pint 
Hitler of Hudson County” in a biting 
personal attack. At the same time, the 
Newark diocese of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church denounced the “arro- 
gance” of Jersey City officials. 


Confession in Walla Walla 


Mrs. Smith excused herself from the 
room. Shortly after, she heard a 
thud and returned to find Bassett on 
the floor breathing his last. Mayer, 
with a hammer in his hand, was stand- 
ing over him, Then he threw the 
body into the bathtub. 

“Earl stripped him and began to 
dissect the body using a bread knife 
and a meat saw. The poor boy work- 
ed so hard and to keep up his strength 
1] made him an egg nog.” 

While Mayer worked, the woman 
stood by with a_ bucket, scooping 
Bassett’s blood out of the tub and 
pouring it on a grapevine. “I’m sure 
the vine bore good fruit,” she said. 
This was no excerpt from a ghastly 

dime-thriller but part of a confession 
in the hands last week of J. M. Mc- 
Cauley, warden of Washington state 
prison at Walla Walla. What it meant, 
according to McCauley, was that a 
murder of 10 years ago had at last 
been solved. The characters: 

Mrs. Smith, who allegedly made the 
confession, was Mary Elinor Smith, 
73 years old, sweet-faced and grand- 
motherly-appearing. Mayer was her 
42-year-old, sunken-cheeked, big-eared 
son, Decasto Earl Mayer. The victim 
was James Eugene Bassett, 35, U. S. 
naval officer and a graduate of An- 
napolis. : 
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In September, 1928, Mrs. Smith an 
her son were living near Seattle. Ba: 
sett, en route to an assignment j 
Manila, had arrived in Seattle and o! 
fered his auto for sale in a newspape: 
advertisement. Mayer answered th 
ad and invited Bassett to his house, 
There, according to the confession, th 
murder took place. A short time late: 
Mrs. Smith and Mayer were arreste:| 
for the theft of Bassett’s car. She w 
sentenced to ten years in state pris: 
for larceny; he received a life term 
a habitual criminal. Bassett*was nevy- 
er seen again, 

Last week, on the eve of her relea: 
Mrs, Smith made her confession. | 
three days Mayer denied his gui 
Then, police said, he admitted it. B 
within another day he denied 
again. Meanwhile, authorities set about 
opening the Bassett murder case :; 
though they admitted it would be di 
ficult to produce the corpse unl 
Mrs. Smith could lead them to p 
tions of the body. 

Mrs. Smith, who was said to have i 
plicated her son in at least three othe: 
murders, suggested in extenuation of 
the Bassett crime: “It was just that 
the boy was starting out in life and 
needed money and a car. He never 
allowed his victims to suffer.” 

“<< _____ 


Americana— 
Tribute: Eleven-year-old Jerome 


Agasta won first prize last fortnigh| 
for his answer in a question contest 
conducted by the Boys Club of New 
York City. The question was: “Who 
is your favorite hero and why?” Young 
Agasta’s answer: “My favorite hero is 
Robin Hood because he robbed th: 
rich and gave to the poor, just lik: 
President Roosevelt.” 

Bonds of Love: Wily Donald Palik 
of Denver, Colorado, heard friends 
planned to “kidnap” his bride. H: 
rented handcuffs, manacled her to his 
wrist, and escaped after the church 
wedding only to find the key missing. 
A locksmith finally released them. 

Dog’s Life for Cats: Mayor Mauric: 
J. Tobin has let the economy ax fall 
on Tom and Tabbie—prize cats who 
guard Boston’s public library from 
book-chewing mice. His Honor cu! 
the library’s milk, catnip and liver 
appropriation from $20 a year t 
$19.70, to help balance the budget. 

Indirect Criticism: J. Haskell Bethu- 
rum was arrested in Oklahoma City. 
Okla., when he asked two policemen 
why they were driving their car with 
out lights. His subsequent $6 fine was 
paid from pennies donated by sympa 
thetic citizens who responded to 
newspaper’s invitation. The news- 
paper asked contributions from “any- 
one who ever sassed a policeman, ever 
wanted to sass a policeman or eve! 
had béen sassed by a policeman.” 
Among the contributors was the judge 
who fined Bethurum. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Hitler: King’s Guest 


With 10,000 children’s voices sing- 
ing him farewell, Adolf Hitler left 
Florence, Italy, last week to return to 
Germany. Four major military dis- 
plays had been given in his honor. 
For his pleasure, three operas had 
been performed by leading artists of 
italy, and 6,000 musicians, including 
900 accordionists had serenaded him. 
Fond of music and military displays, 
the Fuehrer thus had received large 
doses of both during his seven-day 
stay at the south end of the Rome- 
Berlin axis. What else he got, no 
outsiders knew. 

Not until a full 48 hours after his 
impressive welcome at Rome (PATH- 
FINDER, May 14), did Hitler talk in 
private with Mussolini. Later, when 
Mussolini had not yet been closeted 
with the German dictator again, cor- 
respondents began to suspect that II 
Duce was avoiding Der Fuehrer, 

Hitler, however, was the actual 
suest of King Victor Emmanuel, who, 
in addition to speaking excellent Ger- 
man, was the only Italian who could 
laim technical social equality with 
the head of the German state. He got 
long so famously with his guest that 
on the third day of the visit, he aban- 
doned previous plans so that he could 
go to Naples with Hitler. 

Arriving at the southern seaport by 
separate private trains, King and 
Fuehrer were met aboard the recon- 
ditioned battle ship Confe di Cavour 
by proud dictator Mussolini. He had 
irrived there early and stayed up until 
2:30 a. m. arranging the biggest naval 
display any power has given since 
the World war. 

In the Bay of Naples, about 200 war- 
ships put on an impressive, seven- 
hour show for Der Fuehrer. At one 
point, 90 submarines, sifting through a 
fleet formation, suddenly and simul- 
taneously disappeared under the 
vater. Up again a few minutes later, 
they loosed ear-splitting salvos from 
rapid-fire deck guns. Second high 
spot of the day occurred when small 

as boats, which are an Italian navy 
pecialty, roared through the bay and 
red dummy torpedoes which, had 
they been real, would have sent Cav- 
ur, King, Fuehrer and Duce to the 

ittom of the sea. 

Big as they were, other shows which 
Der Fuehrer witnessed were little 
beside the Naples display. A two-hour 

ilitary review at Rome was chiefly 

teresting for two things: (1) it con- 
tained a full chemical regiment—men 
dressed in gas masks and dust-gray 


uniforms and equipped with fire- 
throwing tanks; and (2) Mussolini, 


ippearing belatedly on the reviewing 
baleony, got more cheers than King 
and Fuehrer put together; he was con- 
Stantly forced to remind the crowd 
that Hitler should be cheered by wav- 





ing a hand in the direction of his 
visitor. 

At Furbara airport, 40 miles from 
Rome, rain postponed for a day an 
aerial demonstration during which 
bombs tore several acres of Italian 
ground into jagged hunks and sank 
two old merchant ships anchored in 
the Mediterranean near the landing 
field. A few minutes later at the 
neighboring town of San Marinelli, 
two infantry battalions made a small 
but spectacular sham attack on empty 
trenches while Der Fuehrer watched. 

During the military shows, Hitler 
had hobnobbed not only with the King 
and Il Duce, but with Italian nobles 
and dignitaries like ex-King Alfonso 
of Spain and ex-Emir Amanullah of 
Afghanistan. Most of these blue- 
bloods gathered also at a banquet in 
the Palazzo Venezia at Rome on the 
eve of Hitler’s departure. Here, after 
a second two-hour conference, Hit- 





Hitler and Victor Got Along Famously 


ler and Mussolini made their only 
speeches of the week, mutually toast- 
ing the Rome-Berlin axis and swear- 
ing in virtually identical phases to 
march side by side in eternal friend- 
ship. 

Anxious to conclude a four-power 
pact which would settle all sore points 
between Germany, Italy, England and 
France, Mussolini declared: “Germany 
and Italy ... seek with others a re- 
gime of international relations to re- 
store with equity for all a more ef- 
fective guarantee of justice, security 
and peace.” Hitler was more anxious 
to play up the importance of the al- 
ready existent Rome-Berlin axis. He 
said: “There has now arisen in Europe 
a block of 120,000,000 men determined 
to safe-guard their eternal vital in- 
terests and resist all forces that may 
attempt to oppose their natural de- 
velopment.” 

Nevertheless, Hitler renewed assur- 
ances that Germany would never step 
across the Italian border. In direct 
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contradiction to his own principles of 
race-determination, he thus abandon- 
ed to Italy about 250,000 German- 
blooded Italian citizens, 

What other deals the dictators had 
made between them, newspaper cor- 
respondents could only guess. They 
suspected however, that Hitler had 
conceded to Italy the right to the first 
economic concessions in Spain, should 
that country become Fascist; and that 
Mussolini had agreed to give Hitler 
a free hand in Czechoslovakia (see 
below). It seemed probable, however, 
that Mussolini was still irked by Hit- 
ler’s sudden seizure of Austria, had 
refused to give Germany special rights 
in the Adriatic port of Trieste, and 
had refused to turn the Rome-Berlin 
axis from a purely diplomatic intea 
military alliance. If this were true, 
Hitler had had a good time aS the guest 
of the King, but little success as a 
conferee with Il Duce. 


Czechs: Help 


Shortly after his 40th birthday, 
which was celebrated by riots in three 
towns, Czech Nazi leaders reported 
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Henderson Spoke for France and Britain 


to Fuehrer Konrad Henlein last week 
that his Sudeten Deutsch party had 
passed the 1,000,000 mark in member- 
ship, and thus comprised 1/15th of 
Czechoslovakia’s population. Still big- 
ger news for the Sudeten Germans, 
however, was that Benito Mussolini 
seemed to have promised to give Adolf 
Hitler a free hand in Czechoslovakia 
(see above). 

Likewise, this was important news 
to London and Paris. Within an hour 
of each other, British and French dip- 
lomatic representatives called at 
Prague’s foreign office with requests 
that the Czechs make all possible con- 
cessions to their troublesome foreign 
population, In Berlin, thin-faced Ne- 
ville Henderson, British Ambassador 
to Germany, spoke for both Britain 
and France. He called on the German 
Foreign Under Secretary, Ernst Woer- 
mann, to impress him with an undeni- 
able fact: if Czechoslovakia is to solve 
her German problem, Adolf Hitler will 
have to persuade Czech Nazis to cease 
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their extreme demands for self-gov- 
ernment. 

This was a plain indication that 
Britain was taking a slightly warmer 
attitude toward Czechoslovakia; al- 
though it was still not as warm as that 
of France, which has promised armed 
aid to the Czechs in time of trouble. 
Accordingly, Premier Milan Hodza 
took one small step; he repealed a 
month-old order forbidding all polit- 
ical party meetings. 

With Britain still wavering, the 
French Foreign office revealed that it 
was looking elsewhere to enlist help 
for Czechoslovakia, Just before leav- 
ing for the League meeting in Geneva 
(see below), French Foreign Minis- 
ter Georges Bonnet had told Polish 
Ambassador Jules Lukasiewicz that 
Poland, once and for all, must make 
clear her attitude toward France. 

Bound by treaty to give France mil- 
itary aid in case of an unprovoked at- 
tack on her, Poland nevertheless has 
drifted into the German camp since 
1933. Backed by a new and strong 
alliance with Great Britain (PATH- 
FINDER, May 14), France seemed in a 
fair way to win Poland back, together 
with a promise of armed assistance to 
Czechoslovakia in case that country 
were invaded. If French diplomatic 
efforts succeed in winning over the 
Poles, it will be of utmost importance 
not only to France but to Czechoslo- 
vakia, which will automatically cease 
to be what it is now—an island in a 
sea of indifferent or hostile powers 
(see map on page 3). 


Geneva: Humble Pie 


For the past two years, outsiders 
have sought entry to League of Na- 
tions Council sessions largely to see 
one man: tall, tweedy Anthony Eden, 
“White Knight of Geneva,” the world’s 
most famed Foreign Minister. Finger- 
ing his mustache, running a hand 
wearily through his pompadour, read- 
ing mumblingly from his notes, Eden 
has been the focus of every eye when- 
ever he appeared in the chamber. 

Last week as the Council met in its 
101st session, Geneva seemed numb. 
Inferpreters droned in the green and 
bronze Council chamber. In place of 
the League’s star attraction sat a pale 
substitute—the new British Foreign 
Minister, Viscount Halifax. Farther 
down the table was another new face: 
bony-beaked Georges Bonnet of France. 
Biggest job of their first Council ap- 
pearance was to erase Eden’s work by 
persuading the Council to recognize 
the Italian Empire in Ethiopia. 

When sanctions were declared 
against Italy, League members prom- 
ised not to accord diplomatic recog- 
nition to Mussolini’s conquest. Five 
of the 14 Council members—Rumania, 
Belgium, Latvia, Ecuador, and Poland 
—have already overridden that prom- 
ise. Britain, however, as represented 
by Eden, was the moving spirit in 
sanctions and could not gracefully 
recognize Ethiopia without previous 
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League action releasing her from her 
promise. Hoping to achieve a Council 
vote for such release, Halifax, helped 
by Bonnet, argued for three hours in 
the lush upholstered lounge where the 
Council conducts its secret sessions. 

He was disappointed. Russia, China, 
Bolivia, and New Zealand refused to 
vote for recognition. Since a Council 
vote must be unanimous to be binding, 
it appeared that Halifax would have 
to be content with a series of declara- 
tions for and against recognition, with 
a final speech by the president of the 
Council (Vilhelms Munters of Latvia) 
summing up the feeling of the meeting. 
Each member would then be free to 
do as it pleased about recognition. An 
old Geneva custom, this procedure 
was used when the League declared 
Mussolini an aggressor. 

When Emperor Haile Selassie, exil- 
ed Ethiopian King of Kings, arrived at 
Geneva to defend his title, his cause 
was already lost. Nevertheless, the 
Council went through the motions of 
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The Little Negus Had One Triumph 


hearing his claim, based on the un- 
doubted fact that—long after it has 
stopped being news—the Ethiopian 
war is still going on, high in the hills 
where black warriors wage guerrilla 
war against motorized Italian troops. 
Though his appeal was doomed, the 
little Negus had one triumph. Usually 
apathetic Geneva lined the streets to 
cheer his arrival. 

Besides Ethiopia, four items were 
on the League agenda, all of them 
humiliating: 

(1) The Swiss request for release 
from League responsibilities; present- 
ed by Dr. Guiseppe Motta, Federal 
Councillor. Sinc¢e 1912, Dr. Motta’s has 
been the guiding hand in the small 
Alpine state. Though Switzerland 
promptly recognized the Italian Em- 
pire, Dr. Motta—pious Catholic and 
family man—has held up recognition 
of Russia for 20 years. Now, seeing 
Russia become the League’s ardent 
champion, Dr. Motta wants to pull out. 

(2) A Chilean threat to resign unless 
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the Covenant is reformed so as to p. 
mit the return to Geneva of Japs 
Germany, and Italy. Chilean wit 
drawal is expected within the m 
few weeks, 

(3) A passionate attack on the Spa). 
ish non-intervention policy and | 
Anglo-Italian pact by Spain’s delega 
Julio Alvarez del Vayo. Del Va 
charged that Germany and Italy “a 
trying to reduce Spain to ashes, hay, 
devoured Austria , . . and face hal! 
dozen European countries with || 
choice of submitting or disappeari 
from the map.” He asked for inves: 
gation of Italian intervention. Lori 
Halifax did not even bother to rep 

(4) A reminder by China’s deleg: 
Dr. J. Wellington Koo, that the Lea; 
has twice advised its members to «ic 
China. “With one exception,” s 
Koo, no member had stirred to : 
The exception: presumably Russia 





France: France Cut 


France’s precarious financial sit! 
tion, her increasing unemploym¢ 
her adverse foreign trade balance a 
the increasing danger of war caus 
the government of Premier Edouar( 
Daladier to take last fortnight what i! 
considered a major step toward e 
nomic and financial recovery. With 
the approval of Great Britain and 1): 
United States, allied with France i 
the tripartite monetary agreement of 
1936, the French government devaluci 
the frane for the third time since tl. 
World war and pegged it at 179 to th: 
British pound sterling or 35.8 to the 
dollar, the lowest in 12 years. Ac- 
cording to Finance Minister Pau! 
Marchandeau, the move was “an oper: 
tion whose goal is to achieve, firsi, 
de facto stabilization.” Henceforth, 
both he and Daladier pledged, tl 
franc would not be allowed to go an) 
lower. 

Since the new rate gave France 
slight international monetary adva 
tage, a flood of money, principally e» 
patriated French capital, poured back 
into France. By last week over |!) 
billion of France’s estimated .100 bi! 
lion francs of fugitive capital had re- 
turned. Exchange authorities believe 
they would amass enough capital | 
permit them to fix the franc wher: 
they wished when the time arrived fo: 
the “de facto stabilization” the Fi 
nance Minister talked about. 

While this fiood of returning capit:! 
gave Daladier the first success in his 
campaign to stabilize currency ani 
bolster finances for the speedy rearn 
ing of France, the Premier, in the hop: 
of pressing his advantage, hastene:! 
the next step in his recovery plan 
the stimulation of production—b) 
launching a public works program an‘! 
by easing the nation’s stringent 4! 
hour week passed under the Popula: 
Front governments. 

One aftermath of devaluation t): 
Daladier government apparently did 
not calculate, however, was the effec! 
on the currencies of France’s neighbor 
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states. Despite official denials from 
Washington and London that either 
the dollar or pound would be cut, de- 
valuation of the franc brought sharp 
breaks in the currencies of Belgium, 
Switzerland and The Netherlands. 
Holland and Switzerland, with plenti- 
ful resources for currency defense, 
claimed they felt no concern over the 
decline and attributed depreciation of 
their monies to fears of general de- 
valuation. But Belgium was hard hit. 
The strain of the franc devaluation 
and the resulting withdrawal of capi- 
tal to Paris brought discussions last 
week over the possibility of devaluing 
the belga, Belgian monetary unit. 


Spain: War, Word 

Throughout the 22-month-old Span- 
ish civil war, battlefield deadlocks have 
been marked by floods of words in 
diplomatic channels. That, briefly, 
was the situation last week. Insur- 
sent and Loyalist armies continued 
their bitter struggle, but little change 
took place in the battle lines. 

On the Catalonia front, from the 
Pyrenees to the Mediterranean at Tor- 
tosa, there was no change in positions. 
On the Valencia side of the Rebel 
wedge to the sea, the Loyalists were 
not only holding up their foe’s drive 
southward, but were striking back. 
Under Gen. Jose Miaja the Govern- 
ment’s Central Army took a small 
slice of territory from the Insurgent 
corridor just north of Cuevas de Vin- 
roma, 30 miles from Castellon de la 
Plana, immediate objective of Gen. 
Francisco Franco’s southward drive. 

Leading off the battle of words was 
Loyalist Spain’s fiery Foreign Minister 
Julio Alvarez del Vayo. While pre- 
paring to go to Geneva to be his coun- 
try’s chief spokesman against the 
Rebels, Italy and Germany, he charg- 
ed Germany with sending fresh aid to 
Franco, and declared anew that the 
war would end only in a victory for 
the Loyalists. 

At London, the French Ambassador 
handed the Earl of Plymouth, chair- 
man of the Non-Intervention Commit- 
tee, a note containing France’s agree- 
ment to reimpose international control 
along the Franco-Spanish frontier for 
1) days while neutral commissions 
supervised withdrawal of foreign 
“volunteers,” as provided in the Anglo- 
Italian pact (PATHFINDER, Apr. 30). 

In Paris, Fernando de los Rios, Span- 
ish Ambassador to Washington, re- 
ported that American public opinion 
was swinging increasingly toward the 
Loyalists and might force an early 
vote on the Nye resolution to author- 
ize President Roosevelt to end the 
Spanish arms embargo and permit re- 
sumption of armament trade with the 
Loyalist (see Congress, page 4). 

At Barcelona, the newspaper Van- 
guardia published an editorial that 
was taken to reflect the Negrin gov- 
ernment’s attitude on the Nye pro- 
posal. Declaring the proposal was 








OTHER LANDS 


creating a favorable atmosphere for 
del Vayo at Geneva, it said that lifting 
of the embargo would be a blow to the 
non-intervention policy and to Brit- 


ish diplomacy. 
——““—-—+o————-—-O—™”~O 


Japan: Pinch, Losses 


Last March the Japanese Diet passed 
a’ drastic law for mobilizing Japan’s 
resources—men and wealth—in any 
war emergency. To get the measure 
passed, Premier Fumimaro Konoye 
promised not to use the law in the 
“China incident” unless the situation 
made recourse to_it utterly unavoid- 
able. Last fortnight his regime in- 
voked 11 of the law’s 30 articles, giv- 
ing the government unlimited power 
to draft the nation’s manpower and 
economic resources. Applying to Japan 
proper, Korea and Formosa, the in- 
vocation was viewed as evidence of 
Japan’s realization of the grave turn 
in her fortunes on the Chinese main- 
land, 

Not only were the fortunes of war 
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Chu Teh Effectively Harassed the Japanese 


going against Japan last week, but at 
home the people were feeling the 
pinch of war. Gasoline was being 
rationed, with private car owners al- 
lowed to purchase only one gallon 
daily and taxicab men only seven gal- 
lons. Everybody, including high offi- 
cials, were riding trams and subways 
instead of their autos. Further, the 
ban on several hundred articles of 
import had depleted department store 
counters, making shopping more dif- 
ficult. Under the heading of “spiritual 
mobilization,” the Japanese got 13 new 
commandments for war-time conduct, 
designed to condition them spiritual- 
ly and mentally for the duties and 
sacrifices the government believes 
necessary to win the war. In addi- 
tion, Foreign Minister Koki Hirota 
called on the people to prepare for 
“possible extreme personal financial 
sacrifices” to achieve victory. Later, 
in an Associated Press interview, the 
dapper Foreign Minister declared that 
fear of the United States worried “not 





a few” Japanese, and proposed a non- 
aggression pact between Tokyo and 
Washington. 

Despite heavy reinforcements sent to 
China, Japan continued to suffer losses 
on the field of battle. On the southern 
Shantung front Chinese rolled the Nip- 
ponese back nearly 20 miles, erasing 
most of the Japanese “big offensi¥é” 
there two weeks ago. As the un- 
declared war entered its 11th month 
the Chinese encircled Tancheng, 
southernmost point of the Japanese 
advance toward the vital east-west 
Lung-Hai railway, and the situation 
again became deadlocked. 

Besides losing ground in Shantung, 
Japan lost much territory in Shansi 
and Honan provinces to Chinese 
guerrillas, Effective guerrilla raiding 
spread even to the outskirts of Shang- 
hai and Peiping. Chinese Communists 
under Gen. Chu Teh, “China’s Réd 
Napoleon,” attacked the Japanese on 
three sides of Peiping. Fighting was 
reported in the vicinity of the Marco 
Polo bridge and at Lukoukiao, one of 
Peiping’s southwest suburbs, where 
the war started 10 months ago. Spirit- 
ed fighting raged on other farflung 
battle fronts, but the only progress 
the Japanese war machine could 
claim was in the drive northward 
through Central Anhwei province near 
Pengpu. Thus stalled and harassed in 
Central and North China, a stung Ja- 
pan last week launched an expedition 
against Amoy, chief port of the south- 
ern coastal province of Fukien, land- 
ing a naval force there after heavy 
bombardment by warships and bomb- 
ing planes, 


Asides Abroad— 


Alchemy: In Parma, Italy, Dr. Gio- 
vanni Mauri announced proudly that 
Italy was one step nearer economic 
self-sufficiency because, after six years 
of experimentation, he had found a 
way to make rubber out of tomatoes. 





No Fun: Istanbul rug-merchants 
looked glum last week as Turkey began 
to enforce the latest in her series of 
western improvements. From now 
on, all prices must be plainly marked, 
Shopkeepers who haggle will be sub- 
ject to heavy fine. 

Scrimping: As he approached his 
60th birthday, Raj Sisowath Monivong, 
ruler of Cambodia in French Indo- 
China, decided to economize in view 
of the devaluation of the france and 
the consequent drop in his income. He 
reduced the number of his 200 danc- 
ing-girl wives by half. The 100 ousted 
wives will continue to teach classical 
dancing. 

Dandies: Just before the liner 
Champlain was to sail from Havre 
for New York, the French crew struck. 
The sailors demanded stars on the 
sleeves of their uniforms, and objected 
to the shade of their blue jackets, 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Baby’s Eyes 

More than by Hitler’s visit to Rome, 
more than by the Kentucky Derby, 
more than by the deliberations of 
Congress, the nation’s attention was 
held last week by a pair of dark eyes. 
They belonged to baby Helaine Judith 
Colan. One of them was blind, one of 
them was becoming so, and in the 
two was mirrored a dramatic question 
of life or death. 

Baby Colan was born six weeks ago 
in the Garfield Park Community Hos- 
pital in Chicago, into a family of good 
miedical background, Her father was 
30-year-old Dr. Herman Colan, a den- 
tist; her mother, 23-year-old Estelle 
Colan, was the daughter of Dr. Morris 
L, Hershmann, an obstetrician. 

When baby Colan was three weeks 
old, Dr. Hershmann noticed a gray 
film appearing in thé pupil of her left 
eye. Thereafter, Dr. Hershmann 
found frequent excuse to take the baby 
out; with her parents ignorant of the 
fact, he took her to see one Chicago 
specialist after another. Most of them 
gave the same _ diagnosis — retinal 
glioma. 

A cancerous growth which affects 
the nerves close to the brain, glioma 
ts not uncommon, particularly in chil- 
dren Jess than three years old. Unless 
it is checked by some means, it is al- 
ways fatal. Glioma had attacked the 
optic nerve of baby Colan’s left eye 
and made that eye sightless; it was 
already impairing the vision of the 
right eye. Along the optic nerve from 
the eye to the brain, where glioma 
causes death, is only a short distance 
for cancer to spread. Doctors guessed 
that without treatment the baby had 
only two months to live. 

When Dr. Hershmann broke this 
grim news to his daughter and son-in- 
law, they had two choices: to let the 
baby die, probably without pain, or 
to remove the glioma which had made 
her half-blind. Removing the glioma 
also meant removing the eye; in any 
event, doctors feared, baby Colan 
would also lose the sight of her right 
eye, so that if she lived she would be 
sightless. To the parents was put the 
question: should the baby die, or 
should she live an abnormal life? 

For two days, Dr. and Mrs. Colan 
agonized over this question. For 
spiritual advice, they called in Rabbi 
A. E. Abramowitz, who seemed fa- 
vorable to a merciful death. Finally, 
Dr. Hershmann made an announce- 
ment, quoting the baby’s father: “God 
gave her eyes. Why take them from 
her?” Newspaper headlines carried 
the message: “Baby Doomed.” 

Next day, however, Dr. and Mrs. 
Colan made another decision. Two 
rabbis and a committee of nine doctors 
were chosen to sit as a jury to decide 
the baby’s fate. After an hour-long 
debate in a room of the Midwestern 
Athletic Club in Chicago, Dr. Irving 


S. Cutter, dean of the Medical School 
of Northwestern University, rose to 
ask whether the jury had decided if the 
baby should live. His question was 
met with a formal chorus of “Aye.” 
On the afternoon of the same day, Dr. 
Robert H. Good of the Garfield Park 
Hospital performed a simple, 13-min- 
ute operation which removed baby 
Colan’s left eye, and the glioma along 
with it. As soon as the baby is ready, 
doctors will try radium or X-ray treat- 
ment to stop the growth in her right 
eye. There is a large chance that her 
remaining sight will be lost, but also 
a good chance that, blind or no, baby 
Colan will live. 





Seaside Meetings 

On the ocean and only a short dis- 
tance from New York, Atlantic City, 
N. J., offers doctors a good chance to 
combine business with pleasure. Last 
week, after several hundred physicians 
from a dozen different medical so- 
cieties had taken advantage of that 
chance, they left behind them a busi- 
ness-like record. Reports read dtring 
six days of meetings included these: 

g@ For no completely proved reason, 
epidemics of contagious diseases break 
out, reach a peak and then subside. 
Speaking before the Association of 
American Physicians, Dr. Hobart A. 
Reimann of the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, leaned to the theory 
that the appearance and disappear- 
ance of some contagious diseases 
might be due to the fact that the 
causative germs suddenly change their 
nature, cause epidemics, then assume 
their original, harmless’ structure. 
Over a four-year period, he reported, 
the small organism known as micro- 
coccus tetragenus had been observed 
to develop 15 different variations. 

gq Dr. Max Lurie of the Henry 
Phipps Institute, Philadelphia, sug- 
gested a clue for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Before the American 
Association of Pathologists and Bac- 
teriologists, he reported a finding: re- 
search on white rabbits showed that 
the resistance of the skin was an im- 
portant factor in the contraction of 
tuberculosis. Other scientists have 
already pointed out that Vitamin C, 
found in citrus fruits, is necessary to 
keep skin tissues closely knit. 

g@ Dr. Canby Robinson of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, Md., 
recommended to physicians of all 
kinds that they spend more time in- 
vestigating the emotional background 
of all kinds of disorders. He pro- 
duced amazingly high figures: in 80 
per cent of the cases at Johns. Hop- 
kins, he reported to*the American As- 
sociation of Physicians, emotion was 
an important contributory cause to 
disorders, and in 40 per cent of cases, 
it was the chief cause. 

q Dr. Victor E. Negus traveled from 
London, England, to tell the American 
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~ Pathfinder 
Laryngological, Rhinological and Oto- 
logical (throat, nose and ear) Society 
that the human organs of speech hac 
been diverted from their origina!) 
use, The cheeks, he said, were origi- 
nally meant to hold food while it was 
being chewed; the larynx was a valve 
to keep everything but air out of th: 

lungs; and the epiglottis was origina] 

ly a smelling organism. 

g At a meeting of the Society for 
the Study of Asthma, Dr. Edmund Ken 
nedy of Johns Hopkins Hospital re- 
ported on a new and more effective 
palliative for that distressing and fair- 
ly common disease. Epinephrin, « 
drug already used to clear the bron- 
chial tubes in attacks of asthma, hy 
said, was from three to six times mor: 
powerful when used in a preparation 
of peanut oil, which makes the blood 
absorb the drug more slowly. 

@ The discovery that pernicious 
anemia can be effectively treated b\ 
a liver diet is important and relativel, 
new. Closely related to liver in some 
ways is yeast, but ordinary yeast cake, 
have been tried on anemics without 
success. To the American Society fo: 
Clinical Investigation, Dr. Maxwel! 
Wintrobe of Baltimore announced that 
he had something that would work— 
the dried cells of brewers’ yeast. 

aetna eee 


Ingenious Bell 


Called by any other than its techni- 
cal name, functional enuresis is stil! 
annoying. Thousands of exasperated 
parents know it in plain English as 
bed-wetting. While most children 
learn to control body functions dur 
ing their third year, many do not. Fo! 
such cases, three investigators from 
Northwestern University in Evanston, 
Ill., thought last week that they had « 
nearly infallible corrective. 

Conceived by Dr. John Morgan, pro- 
fessor of psychology, designed and 
built by Emil Ranseen, his assistant, 
and tested on “a number of cases” by 
Frances Witmer, a graduate student, 
the corrective is a device made of a 
bell, some wires and a sleeping pad 
over which is a cloth. On each side 
of the pad are electric wires, one side 
being charged with positive electricity, 
the other, negatively charged. When 
the cloth becomes wet, it completes 
the electric circuit of the wires and 
causes the bell to ring. After testing 
it on children in Chicago and Evanston 
orphanages, Miss Witmer was confi- 
dent that where personal discomfort 
and parental scoldings failed to prompt 
a child to learn better manners, the 
ingenious Morgan-Ranseen apparatus, 
jangling at nearly the instant of trans- 
gression, would produce correction in 
most cases within three weeks. 

——-q7_\ 
PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 


The McCleary Clinic, 2182 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, are putting 
out an up-to-the-minute book everyone 
should have on this and related ailments. 
You can have this book by dropping a 
postcard to the above address. No charge 
for it. It may save you much suffering 
and money. Use the above address and 
write today for a free copy.—Adv. 
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St. Bernards in Exile 


One day a year ago, a French doctor 
and his three daughters were skiing 
on the icy slopes of Grand Saint Ber- 
nard Pass in Switzerland. There, as 
the group neared the Roman Catholic 
monastery where monks for ten cen- 
turies had bred the celebrated St. 
Bernard dogs, 10-year-old Marie-Anne 
Bremond scurried on ahead of the 
others. Bounding to greet her went a 
pack of the dogs. Suddenly the child’s 
laughter turned to shrieks of pain, 

By the time the child’s father and 
the monks reached Marie-Anne, she 
had been fatally gashed and clawed 
by the dogs. Almost as grief-stricken 

the father were the monks, They 

uuld not aceount for the: ferocity of 

heir dogs, famed all over the world 
their intelligence and countless 

escues of travelers lost in the Alps. 

Brother Cyrille, aged attendant of 
he dogs, insisted over and over, “She 
ell and they could not see her and 

kk her for some kind of object ol 

rey.” But neither Brother Cyrille’s 
pleas nor the dogs’ 1,000-year record 

f heroic deeds availed. 
For their crime the dogs were caged, 
longer permitted to engage in res- 

ue work. Then they were ordéred 
banished from the Alps. Sole conso- 
ition came to Brother Cyrille when 
he learned that a French mission near 
.hasa, in Tibet, was anxious to have 
the St. Bernards for rescue work in 
the towering Himalayas. 

Brother Cyrille’s prior gave per- 

ission for the St. Bernards to be 
emoved to the Tibetan monastery. 
\nd so last week, unaware of their 

isgrace, they were on their way. 

\s. he began the long trip to Tibet, 
brother Cyrille, who never liked the 

owds that had come to gape at the 
confined dogs, said simply: “There is 

ork for them there, better than ex- 
iibiting to tourists.” 


Sabbath, Sports, Sleep 


That a good many church-goers 
eriodically play “hooky” from their 
sabbath duties is scarcely news. But 
| is news when the pastor of a church 
lecides to take Sunday off—to go 
lishing. Until last week, such a sit- 
ation in Springfield, Vt., reportedly 
had the congregation. of the First 
Methodist Church up in arms, Then, 
last week, parishioners and trustees 
lecided to, forgive, forget and, possi- 








THE UNKNOWN CONDITION 
IN HAY-FEVER 


You will be surprised how easy it is to 
relieve the suffering of Hay-Fever once 

u understand it. Mr, R. O. Murphy, pox 
163, Stillwater, Minn., who relieved him- 
elf from the symptoms of Hay-Fever will 
explain, without charge, to anyone who 
writes him. Just send your name and ad- 
dress at once because this is the time of 
the yearto treat Hay-Fever suffering.—Adv. 
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bly, join the minister on future fishing 
trips. 

The pastor, 34-year-old Reverend 
Lawrence Larrowe, baldish father of 
two children, had observed the open- 
ing of the trout season one bright 
Sunday morning by detailing another 
minister as substitute. He had then 
hied himself to a nearby brook, caught 
eight fish, and attended services at 
another church, Defending his ac- 
tions, Mr. Larrowe said: “When I look 
back over the day I feel that I have 
spent a Christian Sunday.” 

For a time, reports came out of 
Springfield that irate trustees and in- 
dignant members of Reverend Lar- 
rowe’s congregation intended to take 
punitive action. But the public meel- 
ing called last week to consider such 
a step confounded whatever critics 


International 


Pastor Larrowe Went Fishing on Sunday 


there were of Mr. Larrowe’s fishing 
trip—all 350 parishioners and 37 of 
the 38 trustees of the church offered 
the pastor a vote of confidence. 

Leading to the minister’s vindication 
were replies of several communicants 
when asked by the trustees what they 
had been doing the day the minister 
had absented himself. Their sheepish 
replies, which brought chuckles from 
the trustees, were that they had been 
fly-casting, too. 

Informed of his victory, Mr. Lar- 
rowe nodded his head briskly and de- 
clared, “It is time people came down 
to a common-sense basis for spending 
Sunday.” He announced that the 
church had decided to hold Sunday 
services in the future at 9 a. m. in- 
stead of 10 a. m., so that parishioners 
and pastor alike could have more time 
for recreation—fishing included. 

In two other cities last week, local 
religious authorities took steps to make 
church-going less burdensome: 

q In Los Angeles, Cal., the First 
Congregational Church began con- 
ducting special early services for 
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ACK DEMPSEY is right. Gillette's 
J new one-piece Senator és a knock- 
out. And at only 69¢, including 5 
Gillette Blades, it’s the greatest shav- 
ing value ever offered! You'll like 
this new-type razor. It’s sturdy, good 
looking and amazingly convenient. 
Actually you can change blades in 
The head opens and 
closes with a simple twist of the han- 
dle. There are no loose parts to drop. 
Ask for the heavily 
nickel-plated new Gillette Senator 
Razor with five blades for only 69¢. 
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golfers and horseback riders. Said 
the pastor, the Rev. Dr. J. W. Fiefeld, 
Jr., “I invite them to attend in knick- 
ers, slacks or jodhpurs.” 

@ In Williamstown, Mass., trustees 
of Williams College, heeded a plea by 
late-sleeping students. Announcement 
was made that compulsory Sunday 
chapel services would no longer be 
conducted in the morning but would 


be held in the late afternoon. 
cc oo 


Dhammadina 


Deep in Southern California last 
week, a woman clad in homespun 
robes and crude sandals trudged along 
the dusty, sun-baked roads. About her 
neck were prayer beads, her head was 
shaven bare, This was Dhammadina, 
believed to be the only white woman 
Buddhist monk in the world. 

A few weeks before, she had arrived 
in San Francisco aboard the liner 
Chichibu Maru, Reporters, attracted 
by her piercing black eyes, her simple 
monastic garb, questioned her sharply. 





Her Black Eyes Attracted Reporters 


All they learned was that 15 years ago 
she had been a wealthy resident of St. 
Louis, that she had renounced all her 
possessions and wandered to Ceylon, 
“searching for the faith.” The “faith” 
she had chosen was Buddhism, which 
teaches that the highest human goal 
obtainable is nirvana, release from the 
liability to suffering. The way to 
nirvana, Buddhists believe, is by the 
“Eightfold Path”’—right belief, right 
resolve, right word, right act, right 
effort, right thinking and right medi- 
tation. 

Eight years ago Dhammadina—- 
which in Ceylonese means “giver of 
the doctrine’—was ordained in the 
Buddhist order. From that day to 
this she has striven to bring Buddhism 
to others and follow the “Eightfold 
Path” for herself. Last week, in 
Southern California, where she was 
looking for a spot for a Buddhist 
monastery, she was engaged in both 
tasks. With the establishment of a 
monastery as her first goal, she in- 
tended to devote her life to seeking 
converts and nirvana, 


Pathfinder 
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Chamber: Mild Words 


In not a few of the nation’s thousand 
or more local chambers of commerce 
last week, there was a feeling that the 
big Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States had apparently lost its 
old-time anti-New Deal roar. 

The feeling was based on a set of 
resolutions passed a week earlier at 
the close of the U. S. Chamber’s 26th 
annual convention in Washington, 
hardly a stone’s throw from the White 
House. The resolutions, serving as 
a statement of policy by an organiza- 
tion representing more than 1,000,000 
American business men, were surpris- 
ingly mild in tone, contrasting mark- 
edly with those adopted at C. of C. 
conventions in previous years. 


International 


Davis: “We’ve Got a Job to Do” 


Viewed as a verbal bid for peace 
with government, the U. S. Chamber’s 
policy statement all but ignored such 
controversial subjects as TVA power 
policies, taxation, social security, 
farm control and Federal spending for 
relief and recovery. In only one case 
did the Chamber specifically condemn 
New Deal legislation. This was a reso- 
lution demanding either outright re- 
peal of the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act or drastic revision. 

“The Labor Relations Act and its 
administration,” said the resolution, 
“exert influences working strongly 
against recovery ... We advocate 
repeal of the act. If the act is not 
to be wholly withdrawn, we urge 
that it be structurally amended ... 
Appropriate rights should be given 
to employers .. .” 

The Chamber’s other resolutions, ex- 
pressed in less specific terms, covered 
such main subjects as these: 

Recovery: “Because efforts of gov- 
ernment and business for recovery” 
have failed, New Deal legislation 
should be “re-examined” so that un- 





necessary regulations may be elimi- 
nated and private enterprise encour- 
aged. 

Labor: (1) There should be no Fed 
eral wages-and-hours legislation; such 
regulation should be applied only by 
state governments, (2) Employers 
and workers should iron out thei: 
differences without recourse to th: 
Federal. government. 

Agriculture: The government shoul! 
seek to stimulate domestic and foreig: 
demand for farm products instead o 
curtailing their supply. Agriculture 
prosperity depends chiefly on greate: 
industrial activity and expanded mai 
kets abroad. 

Foreign Trade, Money: The New 
Deal’s reciprocal trade treaties con 
stitute “a long step toward enlarg: 
ment of American export trade” anid 
toward saner international commercia! 
policies. The Federal governmen! 
should continue to promote them, i: 
addition to seeking stabilization of 
world currencies. Establishment of « 
satisfactory international monetary 
standard is essential. 

Government Competition: “Govern- 
ment competition with private enter- 
prise ... is retarding business recov- 
ery.” Federal and_ state agencies 
should end all projects which seek 
to supplant legitimate private enter- 
prise. 

Although none of these resolutions 
—except the one dealing with labo: 
relations—specifically attacked New 
Deal laws, speakers at the Chamber’s 
four-day convention more than mad 
up for the Chamber’s surprising], 
mild words. Probably the bitteres! 
attack of all was that made by Senato: 
Edward R. Burke anti-New Deal Ne 
braska Democrat who lashed into the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
demanded that it resign in entirety. 
His views were echoed by William S. 
Knudsen president of General Motors 
who attacked both the Board and the 
C. I. O. as trouble-makers, 

In general, however, despite th: 
speeches of these and other New Dea! 
critics among the 2,000 attending, the 
Chamber’s 1938 convention seemed to 
have been conducted by its directing 
heads in a spirit of conciliation with 
government at a time of depression 
As presiding officer, who was re-elect- 
ed president of the Chamber for an- 
other year, George Harvey Davis, 62- 
year-old Kansas City grain dealer, 
summed up the situation, When ask- 
ed to explain why the Chamber had 
not roared as usual, he said: “You 
don’t get anywhere calling names. 
We’ve got a job to do.” 





Insurance Message 


Just as furniture men or restaurant- 
owners devote one week every year 
io making Americans conscious of 
their produets, so do life insurance 
men annually embark on a seven-day 
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period of speeches and meetings to 
publicize their work. Last week was 
Life Insurance Week; the theme was 

‘Time to Think About Life Insurance’”’; 
ihe goal was to spread the message 
of insurance still further in a coun- 
try already the most heavily insured 
in the world. 

In important cities like Milwaukee, 
Boston, Detroit, Memphis, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Indianapo- 
lis. Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Chi- 
eago and New York, agents and busi- 
nessmen participated in special pro- 
crams. From Washington, D. C., Sec- 
retary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper, 
epresentative Bruce Barton of New 
York and Joseph C. Behan, vice presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and chairman of 
the National Committee for Life In- 
surance Education, went on the air in 
nation-wide radio broadcasts. 

With Roper, Barton and Behan lead- 
ng the way, the theme and the mes- 
sage were developed. It was a mes- 
sage carrying such points as these: 


q@ In force at the end of last year 
in this country were 133 million poli- 
cies amounting to about 110 billion 
dollars. Thus, there are more poli- 

; than people in the United States 
but individual owners, who may hold 
everal, total only about 64,000,000. 

G In 1937 the 315 American life 
nsurance companies paid out to pol- 
icy-holders or beneficiaries $250,000 
every hour. Total life insurance pay- 
ments for the year were $2,400,000,- 
OU, 

@ The average coverage of a policy 
considered small—about $1,700. 
@ Life insurance in this country 
during the 20th century has grown 
1,181 per cent. In 1900, total insur- 
nee in force. was $8,562,080,722. 

q In 1878, the largest individual 

fe insurance policy in America was 
for $50,000. In 1937, the largest total 

fe insurance payment to an indi- 
vidual was $2,990,000. 

@ The United States has less than 
‘ per cent of the world’s population 
but its citizens own more than 70 
per cent of the world’s life insurance. 


Of particular timeliness were fig- 
ures brought forth by speakers on the 
relationship of insurance to depres- 
sion, It was asserted that (1) life in- 

irance has been less subject to long 

riods of depression than other busi- 

and (2) insurance acts as a 

+hion against slumps. Bearing on 

second point, it was pointed out 

t from 1930 to 1937 inclusive, life 

surance companies paid out $13,- 

59,717,915 to policyholders and bene- 

iaries; of this about two-thirds, or 

e than 8 billion dollars, went to 

ng policy-holders. These pay- 

ents did not include loans made on 
IC1les, 

Stepping aside from the purely eco- 

omic field, Theodore M. Ruhl, past 
president of the National Association 

' Life Underwriters, linked life in- 
surance to the preservation of de- 
mocracy, “Fascism and dictatorships 

lon’t flourish on the same soil with 
life insurance,” he said. “This is be- 
cause life insurance affords economic 
security to the individual, while the 


hesses, 


rise of dictatorships is born of eco- 
nomic insecurity and resulting de- 
spair.” 


Wheat Worries 





a 
Expectations of a near-record U. S. 


wheat crop yield for 1938 last week 
tumbled quotations on the grain marts 
to the lowest levels since 1934, chilled 
the enthusiasm of buyers, and spurred 
AAA officials in Washington to plan 
for 1939 the most drastic acreage cut 
ever proposed under the government’s 
crop control programs. 

Despite reports that the dreaded 
black stem rust had spread its blight 
in Texas and Oklahoma and that a 
considerable part of spring and winter 
wheat belts showed a decided lack of 
subsoil moisture, crop reporters fore- 
saw a 754-million-bushel harvest of 
winter wheat, which with spring 
wheat might bring the total to more 
than a billion bushels. This figure 
has been exceeded once only in the 
past—in 1915. 

With U. S. domestic and export re- 
quirements set at only 750 million 
bushels annually, and with the fore- 
cast bumper yield augmented by last 
year’s 200-million-bushel  surpliis, 
growers pondered what to do. Re- 
ports of an unusually lush Canadian 
Northwest crop yield intensified their 
anxiety. 

To offset these “price-depressing”’ 
conditions, harvesters last week mull- 
ed over these solutions for their prob- 
lems: (1) to'ask for Federal loans; 
(2) to store part of the harvest as 
premiums on insurance for the 1939 
crop; (3) to divert part of their crop 
yield for feeding purposes. 

Although the situation dampened the 
enthusiasm of buyers, wheat opera- 
tors found some cheer in three fac- 
tors: (1) belief that the winter crop 
may have reached the peak; (2) pros- 
pects that a number of European coun- 
tries may come into the market as 
large buyers to build up emergency 
war reserves; (3) near-record spring 
droughts in Europe, North Africa and 
Italy. Recently, both England and 
The Netherlands announced programs 
for liberal buying from exporting 
countries. 

Meanwhile, AAA officials in Wash- 
ington announced that the 1939 wheat 
program may cal] for a 37.5 per cent 
reduction in the acreage seeded to the 
grain. Thus growers, who this year 
planted about 80 million acres, would 
be asked to reduce operations to 50 
million acres—the smallest since the 
World war. 
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EDITORIAL 





Not Local 


Last week, when he was asked what 
he thought could be done about Mayor 

gue and Jersey City, President 

osevelt replied that the whole sub- 
ject was purely a local matter. But 
is it? 

In many respects Jersey City ‘is a 
well-administered municipality. In 
one respect, however,—in an extreme- 
ly important respect—it is definitely 
not well-administered. It ignores cer- 
tain constitutional guarantees that are 
basic in the structure of American 
democracy. It has no regard at all 
for free speech and the right of peace- 
able assembly. 

Jersey City, as it operates officially, 
is Mayor Frank Hague. It is a one- 
man government, and what it does, 
what it gives, what it denies, is largely 
what Mayor Erank Hague does, gives 
or denies. One of America’s few re- 
maining political bosses, Hague has 
complete control of his city, It is 
Hague, therefore, who is responsible 
for Jersey City’s contemptuous disre- 
gard of constitutional rights, 

What Mayor Hague’s administration 
has done in the past few weeks is not 
something Mayor Hague’s administra- 
tion has never done before. Months 
and months ago, Jersey City was rec- 
ognized as a place where labor found 
it difficult to demonstrate, where crit- 
ics could expect trouble, where cir- 
culars and street pamphlets could be 
banned, where speech-makers could 
be arrested and jailed. These things 
have long been known; events in the 
past few weeks have merely served to 
throw the white light on them. 

Only last week, two United States 
Congressmen were still indignant over 
the Hague administration’s determina- 
tion to keep them from speaking in a 
Jersey City square. Only early this 
month, the highly respected Norman 
Thomas was forcibly ejected from the 
city. In between times, the heads of 
a few anti-Hague demonstrators had 
been cracked, a few anti-Hague speak- 
ers had been jailed. The “Boss” re- 
mained the “Boss,” still is the “Boss” 
and wil] continue to be the “Boss” 
until somebody acquaints him with the 
Bill of Rights and the guarantees of 
freedom contained in the constitution 
of his own state. 

Jersey City authorities try to excuse 
their notorious little dictatorship by 
saying they want no outsiders coming 
in to make trouble. Wholly aside from 
the fact that bonafide residents have 
themselves felt the heavy hand of 
Hague censorshiy, it is a curious thing 
to see an important city administra- 
tion set up defenses against words and 
ideas. It is not only curious; it is 
Startling. It follows the very idea of 
authoritarianism, which is just an- 
other word meaning undemocratic and 
un-American, 





It may be said by some that there 
has been too much of a to-do over 
Jersey City’s methods, that Hague is 
really not a bad fellow after all, that 
he is simply over-zealous in trying to 
preserve city quiet. If this can be 
called a tolerant attitude toward 
Hague, it can also be called an in- 
different attitude toward liberty. And 
the meaning of liberty is just as real 
as the existence of Hague. If toler- 
ating the “Boss” means weakening 
American freedoms in an American 
city, then tolerance has its serious lim- 
itations. The question immediately 
suggests itself: Why isn’t the “Boss” 
tolerant? Other questions suggest 
themselves, too: Why is the “Boss” 
afraid of words and ideas? Why does 
he fling out loose and inaccurate la- 
bels, like “Red,” “agitator,” “Commu- 
nist,” and “invader,” whenever any- 
body protests against his high-handed 
abridgement of constitutional rights? 

On the scale of a nation, Jersey City 
may seem small. To President Roose- 
velt and to others, it may at the mo- 
ment appear local and unimportant 
that “Boss” Hague has set himself 
arrogantly above the American system. 
But it is yet a fact that the whole is 
no better than its parts, that when the 
parts begin to weaken, the whole 
weakens. If a thing like the Jersey 
City situation is tolerated, it can 
spread. Let is spread in a large way, 
and the American system would be 
hard hit indeed. We are with those 
who believe “Boss” Hague should be 
reprimanded from Washington. And 
although ward-heeling politics prob- 
ably makes it unrealistic, the best 
reprimand we can suggest is that 
“Boss” Hague be removed from his 
post as a vice president of the Nation- 
al Committee of the Democratic party. 
He is not a democrat. 


q 
How to Greet a Guest 


We heard a few weeks ago about 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s system 
for greeting thousands of guests in a 
reception line, but sense of duty to 
our readers impelled us to test the sys- 
tem before commenting on it. 

This is the way Mrs. Roosevelt de- 
scribed her method: Grasp firmly the 
ends of the fingers of the guest, never 
permitting him to take yours. Then, 
as. you say “How do you do, I’m so 
glad to see you,” draw him gently 
forward and past you. 

The value of this system, according 
to the First Lady, is that the guest is 
thus discouraged from pausing for 
conversation and at the same time 
room is made for the next guest. Pre- 
sumably, visitors at the White House 
are slightly reluctant to strike up a 
conversation after they are some 10 
or 12 feet past you. 

Well, this certainly sounded like the 
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right technique if ever there was . 
right technique for shaking the han«, 
of thousands of persons with the lea; 
possible personal inconvenience an 
in the shortest space of time. How- 
ever, whether through some lack j 
ourself or an undetected flaw in Mr.. 
Roosevelt’s system, we tried her met! 
od and found it a colossal failure. 

We went through the first part «| 
right, grasping the fingers of the guc.: 
and saying “How do you do, I'm .) 
glad to see you.” But we could 1. 
quite achieve the second aim, to dri. 
the guest gently forward and pasi. 
For the guest would not let go of ou: 
hand. 

The complications were terrific: 
3,000 people waiting in line to shake 
hands with us and here we were clas))- 
ed firmly by the first in line, who \ 
babbling on about politics and f: 
eign affairs, The only alternative y 
a new system. And we hit upon i| 
with the second one in line. 

The new system is this: As you : 
“How do you do, I’m so glad to 
you,” you clutch the guest’s right hx 
firmly, throw your other arm over 
chest, put your right foot behind hi 
and heave him over backwards, This 
way, we found, one bowls over 
only the immediate guest but i! 
thousands behind him. They go down 
like tenpins. No one then has [\i 
slightest wish to strike up a conver- 
sation. We found our method work- 
ed fine and we’ve never been on 4 
reception line since. 

Not at all, Mrs. Roosevelt. Just 
call on us any time. 


q 


Revenge of the Fish 


Man had fished long before Izaak 
Walton took up the pastime and wrote 
his 17th century classic on the sub- 
ject, “The Compleat Angler.” But it 
was Walton who wrote of the joys of 
fishing and who lured men of later 
generations to fish, just as he lured 
fish to the hook with his bait. 

Likewise, man had cooked fish for 
human consumption long before W:'- 
ton’s time but it was Walton who made 
man think not only of fishing as 2 
sport but of fish as a delicacy. Except! 
for a few gentle souls—and they never 
could prove that fish objected—no onc 
has given much thought to the fish's 
reaction to the whole matter. 

However, it would take a dense 
person indeed not to catch the iron) 
of a happening last week in Stafford, 
England. According to the terse Asso- 
ciated Press outline, this is what hap- 
pened: “The half-timbered cottage of 
Izaak Walton, seventeenth century 
‘father of angling,’ was destroyed b) 
fire today while the caretaker w:s 
frying fish for luncheon.” 

One doesn’t have to be superstitious 
to see the hand of fate in this blazc. 
In all the cottages in the world where 
fish was being fried for luncheon 
Izaak Walton’s cottage was singled ou! 
for destruction! This was the fish’s 
answer to fishing, to fishermen, to the 
“father of fishing.” The fish have had 
their revenge—the compleat revenge. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


rm\ HE White House lawn is in per- 

fect condition these days, but no 
thanks to Vice President Garner. A 
vear ago, hearing that grass refused 
to grow under the White House trees, 
he told President Roosevelt about a 
fine quality of grass grown in Uvalde, 
rex., and promised to send some. 
White House gardener William S. 
2eeves waited patiently, but the Vice 
President’s promise never material- 
ized. The Department of Agriculture 
was asked to supply some Uvalde 
vrass. It wouldn’t grow. A grass 
called Italian rye finally sprouted suc- 
cessfully this spring. 


* * . 











yUSTS of George Washington that 
B turn out to be cigar lighters, and 
cushion-covers stamped with senti- 
ments about the nation’s capital would 
be banned from sale unless labeled 
“\iade in U. S, A.”—if Senator Homer 
rruett Bone of Washington had his 
Senator Bone, who is up for re- 
election this fall in a state where Japa- 
nese are not popular, would like to 
District of Columbia gift 
hops bare of Japanese-made souve- 
nirs. He has had to be content, how- 
ever, with less drastic measures. Last 
week the Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds was ponder- 
ing Resolution 273, “the Bone bill.” 
It provides that only mementoes of 
\{merican materials and workmanship 
may be sold on government ground. 
The object, says Senator Bone, is to 
give employment_to American labor, 
beginning with the WPA, which he 
suggests might be put to work on 
souvenirs. 
lt is a curious quirk of world trade 
that underpaid Japanese factory hands 
should make most of the tawdry things 
that tourists take home from Wash- 
ington, but the wares of any capital 
ouvenior stand prove that such is the 
case. Such will continue to be the 
case as long as people decline to spend 
ore than a quarter for a souvenir, 
according to Macye Cohen, polite pro- 
prietor of the National Gift Shop 
formerly the Japanese Bazaar). The 
japanese wage scale makes it possible 
turn out teaspoons and pencil- 
sharpeners stamped “In Memory of 
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Washington” for a fraction of the 
U; &. cost. 
We asked Mr. Cohen what kind of 
uvenirs people usually bought. 


Small, glittering things,” he said. 
“things they can put in their pock- 
things that catch the eye.” Nickel- 
ed models of the Capitol, it ap- 
rs, are the most popular purchases, 
sely followed by thermometers in 
¢ form of the Washington Monu- 
nt. The trend is away from the 
irely ornamental keepsake toward 
ie utilitarian: flashlights, penknives, 
wder boxes. “Anything can be made 
‘O a souvenir—anything,” said Mr. 
“ohen challengingly. 
Along with Atlantic City, Niagara 











International 


Bone Wants No Japanese Souvenirs 


Falls, Statue of Liberty Island in New 
York harbor, and most of Florida, 
Washington is one of the nation’s sou- 
venir centers. Indian-made trinkets 
are hawked in the lobby of the Com- 
merce building. Massachusetts-made 
models of the Washington Monument 
are for sale on the Monument grounds. 
While the market for expensive sou- 
venirs disappeared in the depression, 
the trade in small trashy paperweights 
and “lucky Washington pennies” holds 
up, year after year. Mr. Cohen puts 
it down to an obscure impulse that 
makes man want to take home some- 
thing from vacation, to prove he has 
been away. 

N THE summer of 1930, practically 

every able-bodied man, woman, and 
child in America was out knocking a 
little white ball through ‘tunnels, up 
Sliding staircases, and across lily 
ponds. Cheap, diverting, hatched of 
depression, Tom Thumb golf became 
a national mania. 

By 1933, weeds waved on abandoned 
greens. As suddenly as it had grown 
popular, miniature golf had become 
passe. By 1935 there was hardly a 
course left in the country. Yet last 
week in Washington, the Speedway 
Golf Course on Hains Point was open 
to its eighth consecutive season with 
1938 improvements, including a 
Charlie McCarthy hole, a Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs hole, one top- 
ped by an owl with neon-lit eyes, and 
one that required the player to shoot 
the ball into an old well. 

The man who thinks up the hazards 
for the course each spring is small, 
bald proprietor James E.. Milton. He 
believes the relative stability of em- 
ployment in Washington is responsi- 
ble for the way his place has survived. 
Also, he points out, the course has an 
ideal location in the heart of the 
Potomac recreation center, where the 
sidewalks swarm with roller-skaters, 
cyclists, and perch fishermen. 

Milton advertises his establishment 
as “the largest and sportiest miniature 
golf course in the East.” As far as he 
knows, it is the only one this side of 
the Mississippi that has weathered 
eight years of hard times with a 
mounting profit. 
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When Hair Falls 


EXCESSIVELY 4 


| Here Is The Way To 





















Aid in Checking It 
Effectively! 


What helps check exces- 
sive Falling Hair? One 
reason is, well-nourished 
hair roots resulting from 
abundant blood supply 
to the scalp! 


That’s precisely what 
Glover's Mange Medicine 
with systematic massage 
is designed to do. 

It WAKES UP your scalp— 
stimulates the blood vessels 
and tissues. You can FEEL 
its tonic-like effect in the 
glowing, refreshing sensation 
it gives your scalp. Thus it aids 
so effectively in checking excessive Falling Hair and 
promotes new hair growth in Patchy Baldness. 
Use Glover's Mange Medicine and massage as an 
aid for relief of Dandruff and Itching Scalp. 
IMPORTANT! Shampoo at home with Glover's 
Medicated soap. Cleanses thoroughly and removes 
the Mange Medicine's clean pine tar odor. Both are 
sold at all Druggists. 

Your Barber knows the value of Glover’s Mange Med- 
icine Treatment, Have him give it to you regularly. 
FREE Booklet on Glover's System for the Scalp and 
Hair. Write Glover's, Dept. y, 462 Fourth Ave., New York 
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SIMPLE RAFTER TABLE 


For Carpenters, Farmers and Lumbermen, Etc. 


At a glimpse you find 4408 different tables for cuttl 
Rafters, Hips, Vally and jack rafters. Bevels for r 
boards and shingles. 29 different pitches up to 100 
feet. The only complete Vally and Rafter table ever 
compiled into book form. This little book absolutely 
priceless to any one who is building. All problems 
answered free. $2.00 postpaid. 


J.L, GALLAGHER, Box 315, NEWPORT, WASHINGTON 


You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 


No experience and no investment is necessary. 


Write today for details. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Your HOV tit ils 
Suge" PAlo 
BY NEW HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 


Many other expenses paid 
DURING SICKNESS—ACCIDENT 


Enables you or members of 
our family to obtain proper 
spital and surgical care. 
Choose tal. 
Provisions made for confine- 
ment. North Amer. Mutual Life 
is reliable company, licensed by 
Insurance Dept. State of Dela- 
ware. Protects from infancy to wy) 
6. Special low family rates. Get 
complete information. No 
agents. Send no money. 


NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE 
Pays These Benefits Up To 

os SURGICAL 

*150 “Situs. *150 °"Fees 

$90 SANATORIUM - $20 OPERATING ROOM 

$10 K-RAYS + $25 RECUPERATION 





No Medica 
Examinatior 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE CORP. 
Dept. PF Wilmington, Delaware 


Send free application blank and information, 
your new Hospitalization Plan. 
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Lincoln Ellsworth 


Had Lincoln Ellsworth lived a thou- 
sand years ago, he probably would 
have been at the helm of a Norse ship. 
But when he set out in 1902 to get his 
first taste of high adventure, men had 
carved out five continents and were 
beating down the earth’s last barriers 
—the Arctic and Antarctic. 

Yet he lived to become the Viking 
rover of the 20th century. Last week, 
as he prepared to leave for the un- 
charted Enderby Quadrant near the 
South Pole, he could look back with 
satisfaction upon 26 years of colorful 
adventuring among the lofty Andes, in 
parched deserts, along remote wagon- 
trails, in shell-scarred fields, in the 
awful cold of polar wastes, 

The rigors Ellsworth has faced have 
been the self-invited rigors of an ex- 
plorer. If he had not chosen to follow 
adventure to the globe’s four corners, 
he might easily have settled down to a 
dull and comfortable life. Born in 
Chicago in 1880, he had a retired 
capitalist for a father—James William 
Ellsworth, whose pioneering forbears 
came to America in 1645. If young 
Lincoln had wanted it that way, his 
eareer might have been cut out for 
him in simple pattern. 

But young Lincoln did not want a 
life of ease. He was a reticent, imagi- 
native boy, not nearly so vigorous as 
some of his schoolmates. Cities over- 
whelmed him. He wanted to be out 
under the sky. His heroes were the 
hunters, trappers, scouts and “two- 
gun” men of the early American West. 
Ellsworth was 22, however, before he 
traded the silver spoon for an ax and 
a shovel. During his years of school- 
ing at Pottstown, Pa., and later at 
Columbia University, he had partici- 
pated religiously in athletics, building 
up his body for the rigorous business 
of adventure. In 1902 he joined a sur- 
vey party fighting its way through the 
forests of Canada to plot the path of 
the Grand Trunk Railway and for 
three years traveled through country 
being opened for the first time. 

Returning to school for brief courses 
in railroad engineering at McGill Uni- 
versity, he set out for the headwaters 
of the Peace River to pan for Alaskan 
gold with the sourdoughs. Shortly 
after, he became resident engineer for 
the Grand Trunk Pacific’s terminal at 
Prince Rupert. In 1910 he took part 
in the Canadian government’s buffalo 
round-up in the Bitter Root mountains, 
In 1912 he was again mining in Alaska. 

The World war lured Ellsworth to 
France, first in the French ambulance 
corps before America joined, then in 
the American Air Service. About the 
time the closing curtain went down 
on the war, Ellsworth met Roald 
Amundsen in Paris and his desire for 
Arctic exploration was born. The 
great Norwegian explorer had then 
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Ellsworth Feels a “Terrible Restlessness” 


behind him two great polar expedi- 
tions. To the hero-worshipping Amer- 
ican, the meeting was momentous. 

The years slipped quietly by. Ells- 
worth returned to his surveys. In 
1924 he led the first expedition to go 
forth under his name. Sponsored by 
Johns Hopkins University, the group 
plunged across the Central Andes to 
the Amazon headwaters. There, Ells- 
worth’s study of the three high ranges 
in Peru added greatly to geological 
knowledge. The following year, his 
big opportunity came. He had just 
purchased a ticket for South America 
when he noticed a small item in the 
ship-news section of a New York 
newspaper. Amundsen had arrived in 
the country on a lecture tour designed 
to raise money for an airplane expe- 
dition to the North Pole, The two men 
met for the second time. By May, 
financed by the elder Ellsworth, they 
had purchased two planes and had 
struck out from King’s Bay, Spitz- 
bergen, for the white-capped dome of 
the world. 

Eight hours out—the time estimated 
to reach their destination—the two 
planes, with fuel half consumed, came 
down 136 miles from the Pole. They 
landed three miles apart and six hours 
passed before the two crews located 
each other. Five days more elapsed 
before they could join forces. During 
this time, Ellsworth rescued his two 
companions from drowning. The ex- 
pedition was forced to abandon one 
plane, and after 25 days of gruelling 
work, succeeded in taking off for the 
return flight. But ill-luck still dogged 
the explorers. A mile off Spitzbergen, 
they were forced down in the open 
sea. A sealing vessel finally rescued 
them and put them into King’s Bay. 

The flight had cost $150,000 but it 
produced tangible results. The expe- 
dition had surveyed 120,000 square 


miles of hitherto unknown region. It: 


had taken soundings of the Polar Sea 


. “ Pathfinder 


showing a depth of more than 12,1); 
feet, and proved that no land existed oy, 
the European side of the North Pole. 
In Italy a year later, Ellsworth bows); 
the semi-rigid dirigible Norge, «n, 
with Amundsen pointed its blunt nose 
at the North Pole. They left froy 
King’s Bay on May 11 and on the {,). 
lowing day, the Norge’s shadow {,|| 
across the world’s peak. Thus, the 
first trans-polar flight became history. 

In 1931, Ellsworth joined Sir Huber 
Wilkins in a somewhat fantastic proj. 
ect for a submarine voyage under the 
North Pole. The Nautilus was ob. 
tained and reconditioned for the triy 
but after one attempt, the whole ide, 
was abandoned. In 1933, the year he 
married Mary Louise Ulmer of Potts. 
ville, Pa., Ellsworth transferred his 
activities to the Antarctic. With Berp; 
Balchen, an experienced polar flier, 
he planned a round-trip flight from the 
Bay of Whales to the Weddell Sea, 
Before the flight could be tried, how- 
ever, his plane Polar Star was badly 
damaged in an ice pack and the ex).- 
dition was called off. A second at- 
tempt was made in 1934 but bad luck 
struck again—this time in the form of 
engine trouble. 

In 1935, Ellsworth set out once 
more for the Antarctic. With the 
Wyatt Earp as his supply ship, be 
established the base of his expedition 
at Dundee Island in the Weddell! Sea. 
There, his plane was unloaded and 
preparations were made for a [flight 
to the Ross Sea. His main objective 
was to determine whether the 5,()())- 
000-square-mile expanse around the 
South Pole was one land-mass or 
whether the so-called Antarctic coi- 
tinent was two land-masses divided 
by a strait. The flight was Ells- 
worth’s most dangerous undertaking 
up to that time. The first attempt fail- 
ed after a short hop. Eight hours after 
he had taken off in a second attempt, 
his Dundee Island base was unable 
to reach him by radio. For two 
months thereafter the world had no 
news of Ellsworth’s whereabouts. 
Finally, in January of 1936, a British 
exploration ship found him and a com- 
panion safe in Little America, 

After this, Ellsworth went to live 
with his wife in a villa at Florence, 
Italy, but last week it was plain that 
he had not settled down. With his 
newest expedition scheduled to leave 
New York on August 13, he was laying 
his plans for a map-making flight over 
750,000 square miles of frozen land— 
the Enderby Quadrant, “the largest 
unknown territory anywhere in thi 
world.” 

The ice-capped wilds have thus call- 
ed to Ellsworth once again, and he 
admits that he has found the a! 
irresistible. In announcing his latest 
objective, he had this to say: “Each 
time in the past that I have returned 
from an expedition—and I have beet 
on three to the Arctic as well as the 
four to the South Polar regions—! 
have vowed I would never go agail, 
but I just cannot keep away from 
them. The polar regions leave a te!- 
rible restlessness in a man...” 
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NAMES 


in London last week, 21-year-old 
YEHUDI MENUHIN, famous boy vio- 
linist, announced his own engagement 
io 19-year-old NOLA NICHOLAS, 
daughter of a wealthy drug manufac- 
urer of Melbourne, Australia. Yehudi, 
ho telephoned his proposal from 
Holland to London, where he became 
¢quainted with Miss Nicholas, ex- 
ylained: “I think she used to play the 
olin, but ’m not sure of that. Apart 
rom a mutual attraction, we’ve yet 
become acquainted, so to speak.” 


* * * 











As one of a commission of five, in 
New York, Mrs. FRANKLIN  D. 
ROOSEVELT helped choose the win- 

ig poster for an automobile safety. 

impaign. The design showed the li- 

nse plate of a speeding automobile, 

er which a skeleton hand was put- 
ig another plate bearing the legend: 
“FOOL.” 
. . * 

\ Denver, Colo., restaurant propri- 
tor named P. SOLOMON related that 
e had gone to school in Russia with 
loseph Vissarionovitch, later named 
STALIN, who had been so mild that 
ost of the students had tweaked his 
nose on more than one occasion with- 
it any retaliation. Solomon said: 
“He was the kind that you would fig- 
ure least likely to succeed.” 


o * * 


\t Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., fan-dancer SALLY RAND ap- 
peared on the program of the annual 
freshman class smoker, delivering a 
lecture on “How to Be Intelligent Even 
though Educated.” Telling her audi- 
e to “stop acting like a bunch of 
year-olds” and to attack real prob- 

the fully-clothed speaker was 
lerrupted by cries asking: “Where's 
he bubble?” 


1 
| 


- * * 


RICHARD WHITNEY, five _ times 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
hange, and now an inmate of Sing 
Sing, was made a member of the pris- 
faculty. He will lecture on ele- 
entary subjects like geography, ex- 
plaining his material with slide and 
lion pictures. 
En route to Washington from Ger- 
1V, 69-year-old Dr. HUGO ECKE- 
NER, pioneer dirigible designer, ar- 
ed in New York on the first anni- 
ersary of the hydrogen gas explosion 
hich destroyed the Hindenburg and 
led 35 of its occupants. In the 
pital, Dr. Eckener was to talk with 
cretary of the Interior Ickes, who 
ice last January has refused to ap- 
rove contracts whereby Germany 
uld receive quantities of non-in- 
lammable helium gas from America 
lor use in dirigibles. Perturbed by a 
port that Secretary Ickes thought 
‘hat Germany was intending to use 
helium in military zeppelins Dr.-Ecke- 
ler protested: “Nonsense! Impossi- 
ble! .Even if my country did build 
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Dr. Eckener: “Nonsense! Impossible!” 
military dirigibles, they would be 
shot down in less than 10 minutes in 
any European war.” 


HOUSEHOLD ~ 
Cake Failures 


In cooking, most failures occur in 
cake baking. Although many, many 
factors may be responsible, here are 
some of the most likely causes of cake 
failure: Inaccurate measurement; sub- 
stitution for the kinds of ingredients 
called for in the recipe; over-mixing; 
under-mixing; too much sugar; too hot 
an oven; too large or too deep pans 
or too small or shallow pans. 

Over-mixing causes cakes to be dry 
and undersized. Under-mixing often 
results in coarse textured products. 
Too much sugar results in a heavy, 
sticky product, while too hot an oven 
may cause the cake to’ be tough or 
crack when baking. Too large or deep 
pans for the batter may make the 
shape uneven, the sides and bottom of 
the cake too dark and the top too 
light. On the other hand, a pan that 
is too small or shallow may make the 
cake coarse or have a hollow crust. 
And some cakes will fall if not enough 
flour or too much fat is used, or if the 
oven is opened or jarred during the 
baking process. 


Week's Hints 











G Summer’s white organdies can be 


stiffened by rinsing in a strong solu- 
lion of salt water and ironing while 
damp. 

G To avoid a crusty surface on the 
bottom of cakes, grease and flour the 
pan before putting in the batter. 

@ Pongee will spot if sprinkled be- 
fore ironing; instead roll it wet in a 
towel and iron while still damp. 

@ Woolen blankets should never 
be put through a wringer. Hang them 
on the line wet. 

@ Black shoe polish stains may be 
removed by rubbing them with water 
and soap. 
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NERVE RACKING 





GET QUICK RELIEF WITH “BG” 


Try B C at our expense and learn how 
quickly it relieves headaches, neuralgia 
and similar inorganic pains. Send your 
name and address [free TO 


to B C Remedy, iff 
Dept.2-B, 551 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C., for If 
20¢ worth FREE. jas 


a mse “ee S 
“AUAthiE a NEURAL®” 











Only your name—noreferences —no red tape 
—your order shipped aTONCE. SHOCKPROOF 
atch included FREE of extra,charge when 
you order and pay for ring dur this 
. Watch guaranteed by $4, ,000 













1-30 14 Karat 
GOLD PLATE 
in natural yel- 






WE TRUST YOU 
babes meg pryrtn. Mo es ats, 


re! e 
, ONCE all peetnre prepaid. Saie gallery eusrte- 
GOLD STANDARD WATCH CO., Dept. CE-655, Newton, Mass. 













ADOO LIFE POLICY 


ISSUED 


Covers entire family for low cost of 
one. Nomedicalexam. Reliable Co. 
under supervision of Insur. Dept. 
State of Delaware. Write now. 
Be etc. THE FEDERAL LIFE 
& ENEFIT ASS'N., Citizen's 
Bank Bidg., Wiimington, Del. 





AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY NEEDS 


trained men. New opportunities 
greater than ever before. Employ- 
ment curve continues to skyrocket up- 
wards.» Aero I. T. I. Master Mechanics 
and Engineering Courses supervised of world known 
aeronautical authorities. No flying involved. Restricted 
enrollments—booklets available. 


AERO INDUSTRIES TECHNICAL INST. 
5262 W. San Fernando Road, Los Angeles, California 


SIND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly farand near. Then the above Beaue 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up. 

We only handle High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 85-N 

5125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Coogan Case 


Where there is money, there is like- 
ly to be legal trouble, and Hollywood, 
the high-salary capital of the nation, 
is no exception to the rule. 

This fact was particularly plain 
last week after a rash of lawsuits had 
received their full share of publicity. 
Latest of these involved handsome old 
Maurice Costello, former Broadway 
matinee idol, who was asking the 
courts to compel his daughter, Dolores, 
to support him. Dolores, one-time 
wife of John Barrymore and current- 
ly a star in “The Beloved Brat,” was 
preparing to fight. 

Not dimmed by the Costello liti- 
gation, however, was Hollywood's 
spectacular Coogan case. Last week, 
this had reached a stage of temporary 
quiet but the film colony still looked 
upon it with undiminished interest. 
The case started several weeks ago 
when 23-year-old Jackie Coogan filed 
suit against his mother and step-father, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bernstein. What 
Jackie wanted was return of his esti- 
mated $4,000,000 income as a child star. 

In 1919, the wide-eyed Jackie aston- 
ished everybody by virtually steal- 
ing the show from Charlie Chaplin in 
“The Kid.” Later triumphs in such 
pictures as “Oliver Twist” and “Peck’s 
Bad Boy” (currently being revived) 
made him the highest paid star in the 
movie industry. Then Jackie became 
a young man, and the harvest days 
were over. 

At 21, Jackie got a thousand-dollar 
birthday present and a shock. His 
widowed mother told him that the 
entire earnings of Jackie Coogan Pro- 
ductions, Inc., belonged not to him 
but to her. Tension between mother 
and son grew, first when she married 
Arthur Bernstein and later when she 
heckled Betty Grable, the blonde ac- 
tress who married Jackie last Novem- 
ber. The last straw came when step- 
father Bernstein attempted to cash a 
$100,000 insurance pqlicy on Jackie 
for $7,500. 

Last month, Jackie grimly sued his 
mother and stepfather for recovery 
of his childhood earnings, only to hear 
that they now amounted to a mere 


$535,932. But, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernstein won reams of bad pub- 


licity, Jackie won the first legal round. 
Superior Judge Emmet H. Wilson plac- 
ed a preliminary injunction on the 
property of the Bernsteins, ordered an 
accounting of the contested estate, and 
gave young Coogan permission to in- 
spect the books. Further, he laid 
down a future policy to protect other 
child stars from similar financial 
tangles. As a result, from now on, no 
minor’s movie contract will be ap- 
proved by the courts unless employers 
put half the child’s earnings in trust 
for the child. 

Last week, as he waited for the court 
to decide his case, Jackie remained 
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Won Bad Publicity 


Mrs. Bernstein 


cool to his mother, ignored her on 
Mother’s Day, and kept silent about 
reports that he was to become a father. 
With his acting opportunities few and 
far between in Hollywood, his imme- 
diate concern was whether his legal 
fight would leave him rich or poor. 
_—_———— > oo 


“B. O. Poison” 


Since its early days, the movie in- 
dustry has pointed to its glittering 
stars and their fat pay checks as 
golden proof that Hollywood possess- 
ed the best talent in the world. The 
public (and the stars) got used to the 
idea of $5,000-a-week salaries and the 
studios took it for granted. 

Accordingly, it came as something 
of a shock last fall when Paramount 
released expensive Marlene Dietrich, 
explaining that she had drawn only 
pay checks, and not the public. It 
came as something of a shock, too, 
when Samuel Goldwyn (PATHFIND- 
ER, March 5), the typical Hollywood 
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Brandt Called Some Stars “Poison” 


- association’s 


Pathfinder 


’ producer, said recently that stars, di 


rectors and writers were getting more 
than they were worth. 

The most sensational attack on the 
star system, though, was launched two 
weeks ago in a full-page advertise- 
ment in the Hollywood Reporter, , 
film trade paper. It branded some 
of the industry’s topnotch stars as 
“box office poison.” Prepared by the 
Independent Theater Owners Associa- 
tion of New York, the ad named Dict- 
rich, Garbo, Katharine Hepburn, Joan 
Crawford, Mae West, Kay Francis aii 
Edward Arnold as some of the many 
stellar attractions who definitely f.j|- 
ed to attract, however great their dra- 
matic ability might be. 

Stars considered libel suits 
studio executives lampooned the I. T 
O. A., its membership, motives d 
methods. But Harry Brandt, 
president and owner 
of a chain of independent theat: 
stuck by his original assertion that 
stars don’t pay. He repeated that 
Garbo’s popularity in Europe didn't 
help American exhibitors, that Kay 
Francis and others were still getting 
thousands of dollars weekly under 
long-term contracts while making on|) 
second-rate pictures. To charges that 
independent movie houses wouldn't 
know how to make money on the best 
picture ever made, Mr. Brandt pointe: 
to recent flops at New York film pa 
aces, and insisted: “We are gding to 
keep on criticizing until something 
is done.” 

Critics generally deplored the bitter 
personal attack on the stars, but felt 
that the affair might air out the real 
cause of the Hollywood doldrums— 
lack of originality and bad stories. 


You'll Be Seeing 


Robin Hood (Warner Bros.): Al- 
though the Robin Hood of Erro] Flynn 
will be unfavorably compared with 
that of Douglas Fairbanks, he is never- 
theless an admirable champion of the 
poor and suitor to Maid Marion 
(Olivia de Haviland). The whole 
family will enjoy this film because of 
its topnotch color, familiar theme, 
illusion of historical accuracy and 
exciting pace. Acting throughout is 
excellent, as it ought to be with such 
dependables as Basil Rathbone, Claude 
Rains, Alan Hale, Eugene Pallette («s 
Friar Tuck), and Melville Cooper. 





Vivacious Lady (RKO): It’s good to 
see Ginger Rogers uphold the acting 
laurels she won in “Stage Door.” Of 
dancing she does practically none. 
The story, concerning the scandal of a 
model professor (James Stewart) who 
brings a night-club singer home as his 
wife, has a special appeal to thos: 
familiar with campus stuffed shirts, 
but should please anyone. The central 
theme—frustration—is stretched a bit 
thin and at times recalls “The Awful 
Truth,” but aside from that, it’s a 
good show that’s fun to watch, Beulah 
Bondi is a lovable mother-in-law, and 
a lad from westerns, James Ellison, 
seems particularly charming as an 
errant cousin. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





“Listen, Little Girl” 


In bookstores throughout the nation 
last week was a new book called 
Listen, Little Girl, Before You Come 
to New York, Aimed at all young 
virls who are saving money to leave 
home and make their own way in Man- 
hattan, it was written by Munro Leaf, 
the 33-year-old creator of Ferdinand, 
the sensational flower-smelling bull. 

Hailed by reviewers as a breezy 
but competent job-hunting manual, 
Leaf’s Listen, Little Girl lists New 
York’s top and bottom employment 
possibilities. Accepting the fact that 
no one can keep ambitious girls away 
from the Big City, Leaf set out in his 
book to help them make the best of it, 

matter where they land, To this 
end, his book classifies girls as Beau- 


tiful, Brainy and Nice, and finds that: 
Beautiful girls can model, act, dance, 
sing or check hats in night clubs, 


usher in movie houses, act as office 
receptionists, Competition is terrific 
and they don’t last long. Models get 
basic pay of $5 an hour, but only 15 
make tops of $150 a week. Actresses, 
when they work, draw a minimum 
of $40 a week. Chorines in good times 
work an average of only 18 weeks 
each year and earn less than $600. Tall, 
gorgeous girls usually make $75 a 
week and occasionally, brilliant mar- 
riages, 

Brainy girls belong in advertising, 
publicity, department stores and news- 
paper, magazine and book publishing. 
\ few top women in advertising make 
£20,000 a year and seven magazine ex- 
eculives earn more than $15,000, but 
beginners get only $25 a week and 
big-paying jobs are few. Two thou- 
sand college graduates are in New 
York now, yearning for the 20 jobs 
held by women newspaper reporters. 

Nice girls naturally become social 
workers, teachers, typists, stenogra- 
phers, airline hostesses, waitresses and 
department store clerks. Most of 
these ‘jobs are underpaid and hard 
on the feet. Teacher’s life looks best, 
but there are 4,000 qualified women on 

waiting list in New York. 


Working Wives 


\pproximately one in every nine 
erican wives is working today in 
less; government and industry. 
Every time jobs get scarce, several 
isand earnest citizens, mostly men, 
¢ up the same old panacea—fire all 
e women and give their jobs to 

1 and single girls. 
Since the current depression began, 
tation against the married woman 
rker has broken out like a rash all 
er the country. Most recent exam- 
e took place in Boston. There, at 
ist four girls had to marry in haste 
order to keep their jobs at the 
boston Edison Company, which had 
announced that it would fire all 
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Miss Anderson Defends Wives Who Work 


women who wed on or after May 1. 

Their plight drew public interest to 
the issue of working wives. It was 
pointed out that several other New 
England firms had such rulings, that 
five bills had been introduced in the 
Massachusetts legislature to eliminate 
from the public service wives whose 
husbands could supposedly support 
them, and that public sentiment was 
fast turning against the married wom- 
an at work. At least half a dozen oth- 
er states briefly regarded bills similar 
to those considered in Massachusetts, 
but none was passed, As yet, no state 
imposes a legal ban on married women 
workers, and 15, by court decision or 
law, prohibit such action, But 77 per 
cent of the nation’s schools will not 
hire married women teachers and 63 
per cent will fire girls who wed. 

Chief official defender of the work- 
ing wife is 65-year-old Miss Mary An- 
derson, director of the Women’s Bu- 
reau in the U. S. Department of La- 
bor. Scientific surveys have proved, 
she says, that 95 per cent of the 
3,000,000 and more married women 
who work do so because they have to. 
Their wages, small for the most part, 
help support their children and often 
their aged parents or relatives, though 
few of them admitit. According to the 
Women’s Bureau, the average male 
worker. no longer makes enough to 
support a family, so his wife must 
contribute her share to buy necessities 
which in an earlier day women made 
in the home. 

The new jobs created by eliminating 
married women from the working 
world would be only “a drop in the 
bucket” of the unemployment situa- 
tion, Miss Anderson is fond of saying. 
Men and boys could not successfully 
fulfill many of the positions these 
women now hold because of the type 
of work—for example, domestic and 
personal services. In addition, loss 
of their jobs would force many wives 
to let their dependent relatives go on 





HER BEAUTY LOST 
=MY CHARM WON! 


How often it happens that the more- 
or-less plain girl gets her man, while 
the beautiful girl goes lonely. Why? 
Charm is the answer! 


Beauty is valueless without charm; 
plainness is no handicap with it. 
Charm is a peculiar radiance of the 
feminine personality which, once devel- 
oped, is not dimmed even by age. In 
fact, it increases with the years. It is 
the one lasting power thata woman has. 

How necessary, then, to develop it to 
its utmost—not by chance, but accord- 
ing to sound, sure psychological prin- 
ciples. In his remarkable book, 
Charm- and Personality—How to Ob- 
tain Them, Dr.-Edwin F. Bowers, prom- 
inent physician and psychologist, lays 
bare the secret of acquiring charm 
through the development of a warm, 
magnetic, appealing personality. The 
book is not only a great human help, 
but fascinating reading as well! 


Are you making the most of your 
life? Are you handicapped by a lack 
of—charm? Send for Dr. Bowers’ 
amazing book today, Its printing has 
already run into the thousands. You 
can obtain a copy for yourself for 
only $1. Be sure of yourself—and your 
future. Mail the coupon today, with 
cash or money order! 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


lll 
Publishers Book Service, Dept. 5218 
2414 Douglas &t., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed find $1 for which send me—all 


charges prepaid—Dr. Edwin F. Bowers’ 
CHARM AND PERSONALITY—HOW TO 
OBTAIN THEM, 


Name 


Address 
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relief. Great injustice, she holds, would 
result from any attempt to apply a 
ban on working women without first 
making a personal investigation of 
every case, and that is impractical. 
Finally, Miss Anderson says, every 
one has a right to work, and ability 
should be the test of whether she (or 
he) gets any job. 








NEEDLE DESIGNS 


CAPTIVATING ACCESSORIES 
5974—This cross-stitched peacock struts in royal 
splendor—proud to add such beauty to a bedspread, 
r new or old. ed of 10- and 5-to-the- 
inch crosses, the ——s is effective in this contrast. 
ee colors or so tly blended shades are equally 
love! Black is eopast combined with another color. 
u Top- most 
Steins of crocheted caps ... easy to make.. 
delightful to look at... a joy to wear! Wouldn’ t 
they be Sy! additions to any Summer wardrobe? 
The upper one is crocheted in Germantown yarn, its 
single TSeochet stitch lacy and effective. The right- 
hand cap is smart in rayon and wool yarn, worked 
in lacy popcorn stitch. 





Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


YARN SALE KNIT AN AFGHAN—10 BALLS $100 
These soft-textured warm wools *"~ 

some in 8 popular shades. You may s fy any color 
ed, REE w ith the order Ee included crochet hook 

include 10c additional 
SAMPLES of 


pe poets. Write also for 800 4 
knitting yarns and many other bargain propositions, 
GLORIA YARN CO., Dept. ¢-2, 36 North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 





EUROPE, 1938 


(Continued from page 4) 


they had in 1914, as “the streetwalker 
of Europe,” an opportunist power 
whose friendship is for sale. 

Aloof from the arena, as they had 
been in 1914, were the neutrals: Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and—since she was freed 
from the Russian yoke—Finland. 
These six democratic, peace-loving 
little powers, known as the “Oslo 
group,” had only one desire—to stay 
out of trouble. They were consider- 
ing following the recent lead of an- 
other historic neutral, Switzerland, in 
asking to be released from the sanc- 
tions clauses of the League of Na- 
tions covenant. 

CRUCIAL COUNTRIES: Between 
Russia and Germany, from the Black 
Sea to the Baltic, stretched the danger 
zone of Europe. This is the region 
that was cut up and put together again 
by postwar treaties. The cuts still 
smart. Nationalistic phobias are more 
fervid here, hatreds more deadly, and 
races more mixed than anywhere else 
on earth. Although the area is a 
natural trading unit, the jealous little 
countries that people it haye built up 
towering tariff walls against each 
other—despite the fact that they are 
absolutely dependent on foreign trade, 
their life blood. Unlike the Oslo 
powers, whose formula for peace is 
to cooperate with each other and avoid 
alliance with big powers, the central 
European countries prefer to att sep- 
arately. Their strategy is to play 
the coquette and accept favors from 
all sides. In time of peace they are 
courtéd as doubtful countries (see 
map, page 3). In time of war, how- 
ever, they have to choose sides, and 
scramble to pick the winning horse. 

In the trade pattern of Europe, cen- 
tral European countries correspond to 
the farm states in the American 
economy. When the U. S. farmer is 
prosperous, business prospers. Simi- 
larly, when the peasant of central 
Europe is too poor to buy anything 
beyond his food and shelter, the ma- 
chines of western Europe stand idle. 
It has been estimated that British in- 
dustry alone lost $2,500,000,000 from 
the decline of purchasing power in 
agricultural central Europe from 1929 
to 1935. 

From the marshy lowlands of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania down 
through the Polish prairies to the Bal- 
kan Mountains of Bulgaria, central 
Europe is* primitive, semi-feudal, a 
region of great landed estates and 
coolie-scale labor. Economically back- 
ward and politically disunified, it 
offers—as it offered in 1914—a market 
and source of raw materials to the 
great industrial powers. At -present 
Germany dominates the Danube basin. 
Two months ago when Nazi troops 
marched into Vienna they brought 


Germany to a commercial as well as — 


a territorial jumping-off place. Nazi 
ambition stands on the threshold of 
the Slavic world. The interests of 


‘Pathfinder 


France, Britain, Russia, and Italy ar. in 
endangered. One false move, and Hit- 

ler, like a bull in a china shop, ca) | 
smash armed peace to smithereens. 

CHINA SHOP: On June 28, 1914, j 7 
half-oriental Serajevo, began a seri 
of events that need retelling in the 
light of the 1938 situation. The Arc! , 
duke Francis Ferdinand, heir to t! R 
throne of the sprawling Austro-Hun- m 
garian Empire, was murdered. Sera- th 
jevo was the capital of Bosnia, a pro fo 
ince that had been annexed by Austri, - 
Hungary over the protests of sma \ 
Servia, to the south. A Servian secre! E} 
society, the Narodna Odbrana, w: . ar 
blamed for the assassination. 

Austria peremptorily demanded 0: la 
Servia that she punish the crime ani C3 
“accept the collaboration of repre- re 
sentatives of the Austro-Hungari:n - 
government in the suppression of th: ot 
subversive movement directed agains{ le: 
the territorial integrity of the Austro il] 
Hungarian Monarchy.” Small Servis, tr: 
scared but conscious of Russia at h go 
back, accepted all Austria’s demani we 
except the one for collaboration with ha 
Austrian agents. Unappeased, Aus- in 
tria declared war, lo 

It was July 28. To the east, mea: n 
while, the Russian army had be th 
mobilizing in defense of Russia’s pres- be 
tige and sphere of influence in the B:a!- for 
kans, Germany, regarding Russi: | 
mobilization as a menace to herse!t, f Bu 
demanded that it cease. When it did $0) 
not cease, Germany declared war on ba 
Russia. By this time Austria had back- cr: 
ed down and agreed to submit her aft 
demands on Servia to mediation. But Mi 
it was too late to stop. As if hypno- to 
tized, Europe moved toward war. he 
France mobilized in support of her be 
Russian ally. On August 2, Germany ha: 
crossed Luxemburg and _= entere:! Fi 
French territory. On August 4, Eng- lov 
land declared war on Germany. Thus, col 
within six days after the first declara- ain 
tion of war upon an obscure centr:! (i 
European border, an entire conti- Au 
nent was aflame. The blaze reache:! 0 
world proportions on August 23 when tt 
Japan, cannily seizing the German- thr 
leased port of Tsingtao, in China, de- is 
clared war on Germany. to 

The journalism of the time is re- gel 
vealing. Though the world was :|! eX] 
war, it had only the vaguest idea wh) hae 
Englishmen were variously told b) 
their newspapers that they were figh'- Abe 
ing: (1) for the neutrality of sma!! mB pec 
nations; (2) for the sanctity of tre: ard 
ties; (3) to maintain the balance o! luc! 
power; (4) for Germany’s markets. || d 
took an American President, Wooi- 
row Wilson, to give the Allies their If s 
winning slogans: “a war to end wars” 
and “to make the world safe for de- g 
mocracy.” R 

Slogan of the next war may be eve 
“collective action against aggressors.’ FR \-, 
Starting point of the next war is like- ke 
ly to be central Europe, where the war 
interests of the great powers most Par 
uncomfortably conflict. Czechoslo- is 
vakia is linked to Russia and France this 
by alliance, but is becoming economi- 
cally subject to Germany. The Czechs 
are bound to Yugoslavia and Rumania 
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in the French-sponsored Little Entente 
but Yugoslavia is becoming eco- 
omically subject to Italy, and Ru- 
nia to Germany. Poland stands 
ised between the French and Ger- 
in spheres of influence (with a slight 

ict toward the German), the Baltic 
tates between the German and Rus- 
an spheres. Sooner or later the Ger- 
ian Drang nach osten (drive toward 
ie east), cardinal principle of Nazi 

foreign policy, will collide too rudely 
ith the interests of other powers. At 
hat point will that be? In fear, 

Europe asks the question, and piles up 
rmaments for the day. 

CASE OF HUNGARY: Within the 
last month, the world press has made 
(zechoslovakia’s plight familiar. Un- 
rest among the Germans there indi- 
cates that the postwar republic is next 
on Hitler’s list of German needs. A 

5 familiar plight, but one that well 
illustrates the situation of other cen- 
tral European states, is that of Hun- 
gary. Correspondents at Rome last 

ek opined that Italy and Germany 
had divided up central Europe, assign- 
ing Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria 

ihe Italian sphere, and everything 
north of that, including Hungary, to 
he German, If this shrewd suspicion 
be well-founded, it will be bad news 
for Hungary. 

in the railroad station just outside 
Budapest are the words, Nem, nem, 

ha! (no, no, never!) It is Hungary’s 
battleery—a refusal to accept the 
cramped boundaries imposed on her 
fter the war by the Treaty of Trianon. 
\lussolini has frequently tossed a bone 

Hungary by saying publicly that 
he thinks Hungarian borders ought to 
be revised, and in gratitude Budapest 
has named a square after the Duce. 
For Hitler, however, Hungary has no 
love. German newspapers have cast 
cold water on Hungarian revisionist 
Moreover, there are about 500,- 
00 Germans in Hungary, and since 


allis, 


\ustro-German anschluss the Nazi 
ovement has become increasingly 
blesome, Nazi Vienna is less than 


three hours away by rail. Hungary 


dependent on Germany as a culs- 
er for her grain surplus. (Strin- 
Nazi exchange laws forbid the 
e\port of gold, so the Hungarians have 
il to accept vast quantities of Ger- 
mouth organs and cigar lighters). 
ut 5,000,000 of Hungary’s 9,000,000 
people are dirt-poor by U. S. stand- 
is. A Hungarian farm laborer is 
ky if he earns one pengo (20 cents) 
lay. A country as poor as Hungary 
few defenses against absorption. 
‘he had been willing to cooperate 
th Czechoslovakia and Austria, it 
ht have been a different story. 
RACE TO OBLIVION: Now, how- 
er, it is apparently too late to cry: 
n, nem, soha! The Nazis, having 
en Austria, are on their way to- 
rd the Soviet Ukraine. There is a 
ris-London axis, and a Rome-Berlin 
is. During the fiscal year that ends 
his June, the world’s seven largest 
wers have spent about $12,000,000- 
0 for arms—five times the $2,500,000,- 


t 


(00 they spent in 1935, and more than 


seven times what they spent in the 
fatal year, 1914. The expenditure last 
year was led off by an estimated Rus- 
sian $4,000,000,000, followed by Ger- 
many, Britain, the United States, Italy 
France, and Japan. During 1938-1939 
even more astronomical sums will be 
poured into the unproductive invest- 
ment of munitions, The largest battle- 
ships in history will be built. The 
poorest Briton will pay by a tax on 
tea for a “cannon before tea” budget, 
the poorest German will pay by a 
lack of cooking fats for the “cannon 
before butter” budget. Every French 
national tax will go up eight per cent. 

The immediate outlook for peace is 
favorable, however. Nobody is quite 
ready. British Prime Ministef Ne- 
ville Chamberlain can be counted upon 
to discourage the French from keep- 
ing their pledges of military aid to 
Czechoslovakia. There is talk of a 
four-power pact among Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy. Eve 
were such a pact signed, however, the 
basic conflicts would remain, Britain 
and Germany would still be at odds 
over the German demand for colonies, 
France and Italy over North Africa. 
The cornerstone of French foreig 
policy would still be security against 
Germany. Disarmament would re- 
main a wild improbability. 

Reduced to their simplest terms, the 
aims of France, Britain and Russia are 
to hang on to what they have; the 
aims of Germany and Italy, to expand. 
In 1914 the Germans called it “a place 
in the sun.” Now they call it Raum, 
space in which to breathe. What it 
means in economic terms is an equal 
chance at the world’s raw materials. 
Russia produces at least 90 per cent 
of her needs in six of the seven com- 
modities considered vital to a nation’s 
life and security—foodstuffs, iron and 
steel, essential chemicals, coal, iron 
ore, petroleum. France is self-suffi- 
cient in five of the commodities, Ger- 
many in four, Italy in only two. Eng- 
land proper ranks as poor as Germany, 
but the British Empire enjoys a self- 
sufficiency comparable to that of Rus- 
sia. In the 19 commodities classed as 
“critical raw materials,” Russia is 
virtually self-sufficient with 10, while 
France has seven, Germany six, and 
Italy five.t As long as such disparity 
exists the clash of interests will con- 
tinue, Alliances will seam the face of 
Europe. Thin peoples will continue 
to pay for fat guns, sacrificing so that 
the state may be strong, 

On the map, the pattern takes shape. 
The expansionist powers line up. The 
status-quo powers draw together. The 
neutrals nervously try to withdraw 
from the arena by passing neutrality 
acts or seeking to leave the League of 
Nations. Central Europe waits in 
tired dejection, like a bonfire of old 
trash ready for the match. 

This is the design of Europe, 1938, 
and it is a design, not for living, 
but for death. 


+ In the world picture, the United States ranks with 
the “‘have’’ powers as the wealthiest country of all. 
She produces within territorial limits at least 97 per 
cent of her needs in all seven of the vital commodi- 
ties, at least 90 per cent of her needs in 14 of the 19 
Taw materials. Japan is a ‘‘have-not’’ power with three 
of the vital commodities, three of the raw materials. 
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Don’t upset 
digestion 
when getting 

relief! 






rae headaches, depression, and dull- 

ness of constipation are bad enough. 
Don’t also upset your stomach with a 
harsh, nauseous laxative! Get prompt re- 
lief this easy, modern way—take Feen-a- 
mint, the delicious chewing gum laxative 
The chewing stimulates natural, alkaline 
fluids that actually aid digestion — and 
Feen-a-mint’s tasteless laxative ingredient 
passes unchanged through the stomach 
and acts in the intestine, where it should. 

o wonder 16 million users enjoy Feen-a- 
mint’s refreshing flavor and gentle action ! 
So will you. Try it! At all druggists, or 


write for generous FREE trial 
Dept. 152, FEEN-A-MINT, Newanie Ae" 
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Do you believe in lodestones? Thou- ~~ 
sands do, others don’t, We're the lat- “/ sin \* 

ter but we sell lots of curios. Thousands 

carry lodestones in their kets for their drawing 
power. MR, LUCK’S LOD INES ARE GUARAN- 
TEED highly magnetic. Our claims are only this. We 
sell aS a curio. Send for a pair of MR. LUCK’S MAG- 
NETIC LODESTONES TODAY! One to eee one 
to repel. Only $1.00 for the two, POSTPAID. (C. O. D. 
postage extra.) Satisfaction or money back. DON’T 
WAIT—be the first in your community to have thesé 
amazing lodestones. accom, MR. LUCK’S CURIO CO., 

Dept. L-440, 207 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til: 


HAY FEVER 










Thousands _ suffering from 

these d +7 Se ave 
rted relie ro e 

use of SLNOZE. 


Here Is How SI-NOZE Aids By Shrink- 
ing The Nasal Mucous Membranes. 
1. Releases the Accumulated Discharges. 

2. Causes drainage of the sinuses. 

8. Stops sneezing, sniffling, blowing. 

4. Soothes irritated, inflamed tissues. 

6. Restores normal breathing. — 
Contains no narcotics nor habit forming drugs. & on 
Money Back Guarantee—Enclose 2c (in coin) for trial size. 


SI NOZE CO., 203 N, Wabash Ave., Dept 40, Chicago, ML 





izée WN. Ashland Ave., +s P-10, 


MEN OVER F a i 
GETTING UP NIGHTS f2” prepared at home. 


Pade we deme me 30 days treatment $3 
onder Herb Co., 4319 lowa, San Diego, Calif. 


DIES 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. Lf 
head physician of one of America’ s Finest 


es where 3 have successfully 
of cases. Write me 


today f F oe Tiel OFF N 
or Free er. ° 
A. JOHNSON, M. D., Desk See: Ane 
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ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—aArthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—aAr- 
thritis.”” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts at every 
sufferer should now! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address promptly 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-R Street, Halloweil, Maine. 


STOP Your Rupture 


Why , Amey 9 =— iy punt Saate 1 
about my pliance for ie rup- 

ture. jh » air cushion assists nant Worries! 

ture to close the opening—has reliev: 

thousands of men, women and thildeen No obnoxious springs 

or hard pads. No salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove 

it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write today 

for confidential information sent free in plain envelope. 

Marshall, 


BrooksCompany, 373 StateStreet, 


No JOKE 0 Be DEAF 


very deaf person knows that- 
a Way made himself hear his watch tick after 
ears, with his Arti- 


"evwpre chem day and night. 








ot or batterie. Write f 
me, booklet ness, rtifiotal Ear Drum 
¢ THE WAY COMPANY 
724 McKerchey Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 


Mouth CI EE POINT-@ 
KO Se ROOFLESS 


Featherweight — No G ing — 
Natural Taste — Holds etter. 

Speakers, like theextra 
tongue room, clearer mouth. All 
forms false teeth—by mail cheap. 
Monthly payments. 60 Day Trial. 
‘Hea Laboratories, 2756 Hod Williams Bidg., Tampa, Fila. 












Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


*—— ~ _140 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, Hlinois 


é NO KNIFE * NO PAIN 


ENZAL is a scientific internal 
Fac £S treatment. A private formula. 
Used successfully by thousands. 
FREE! Prescribed by Doctors; com- 
pounded by Registered Drug- 
gist. ENZAL CAPSULES are 
easy to take, with just a sip of water, Money- 
back guarantee. Write for clear, honest in- 
formation—mailed in plain, sealed envelope. 
ENZAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS, Dept. 
8208 W. Bluemound Road Milwaukee, Wis. 


MEN PAST 40 


Tf you suffer from impaired vigor or some other 
form of glandular weakness . . . send at once for the 
great illustrated book, MEN PAST FORTY. Just 
Published, Instructive Chapters on Rejuvenation, 
Change of Life, Methods of Control, Glandular Weak- 
nesses, and meny others. Each chapter contains 
Practical Aids, Easy Home Measures or Expert Med- 
ical advice. MEN PAST FORTY tells what you may 
do in cases amenable to treatment and how you may 
help yourself. Pages packed with Money-Saving 
Information. Describes electrical apparatus, diets, 
external applications, drugs, vacuum pumps, baths, 
mechanical devices, massage, etc. in treating impaired 
vigor. May save you from Costly Errors, Unnecessary 
Pain or Worry. 

Important American Medical Journal says: 

“This up-to-date work explains what impotence is 
and describes different kinds. It contains a mass of 
other information about impaired vigor.”” MEN PAST 
FORTY describes Glandular Products of prominent 
drug manufacturers and important chemical labora- 
tories. Also Full-Page Anatomical Diagrams. Every- 
thing explained Simply and Clearly. Famous New York 

says: ‘‘Wonderful information. No adult 
over 40 can fail to profit by reading this wonderful 
book.’’ Recommended by Doctors. Praised by Readers. 
Endorsed by Medical Journals. SEND NO MONEY. 
Send name and address only. On delivery pay post- 
man only $1.98 plus postage. Or send $1.98 now and 
save mailing costs. Book shipped in plain wrapper. 












Complete satisfaction or mone teed. 
HAR HOUSE, Dept. 2605, 2 West 13th St., 
New York. 





PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Card Date Trick 


To perform this card trick one does 
not have to be a sleight-of-hand artist. 
Let the audience choose any year, just 
so it does not have a cipher in it. For 
example, 1938. 

To represent this date the performer 
chooses the ace, nine, three and eight 
of hearts. These he holds up for the 
audience to see in this order: ace 
(one), nine, three and eight. Next he 
gathers up the cards and places them 
on top of the deck. Then, suiting ac- 
tions to words, he says: “We will 
place the top card on the bottom, the 
nine two-thirds of the way down, and 
the three one-third of the way down 
in the deck. Now we will cut the deck 
and I will ask one of you to cover 
the deck with your hands and when 
you take them away the original 
order will be restored.” 

That done, the performer runs 
through the deck and shows the audi- 
ence the cards are in order. The 
secret: instead of just four cards, the 
performer has seven—three cards 
concealed back of the ace. These are 
the cards that are placed in the deck, 
while the “date” cards remain to- 
gether in order. 


Square Work 


Last week’s puzzle was to divide the 
large square made up of 121 small 
squares (minus the nine small shaded 
squares in the first 
vertical row) into 
26 parts, all iden- 
tical in size and 
shape, and two 
triangles equal in 
size and_ shape. 
Were you success- 
ful in solving it? 
If not, the black 
lines in the accompanying illustration 
will show you the proper divisions. 
If you will count them you will see 
that there are just 26 parts, all alike 
in size and shape, and two triangles. 














Brain Teaser 


In this week’s problem, contributed 
by George Kirby of Santa Monica, 
Cal., three men, A, B and C, equal dis- 
tances apart on a circular track, start 
walking at the same time in the same 
direction. If A overtakes B in 15 
minutes, and A overtakes C in 20 
minutes, how long will it take B to 
overtake C? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—If 100 is di- 
vided thus: 12, 20, 4 and 64, the result 
of adding, subtracting, multiplying 
and dividing by four will be 16. 

ine ae 


Smiles 

Wanda—Do you think it unlucky to 
marry on Friday? 

Sally—Why should Friday be an ex- 
ception? 








Mrs. Cudlipp (at movies)—Is your sea: 
comfortable, dear? 

Cudlipp—Quite, my love. 

Mrs. Cudlipp—And do you have a good 
view of the picture? 

Cudlipp—Perfect, dear. 

Mrs. Cudlipp—Are you bothered by 
that awful noise outside the exit? 

Cudlipp—No, darling. 

Mrs. Cudlipp—Then trade seats with 
me, you selfish little weasel. 


Dolcini—It says here in this news.- 
paper article that whatever you cat 
you become. 

Mrs. Dolcini—Then go at once, dear, 
and take that all-day sucker away 
from Junior. 


Modern He—Let’s get married. |t 
wouldn’t be much trouble. You know 
my father’s a minister. 

Modern She—It’s O.K. by me. We 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—McCall’s Magazine, | yr. 
—Modern Romances, | yr. 
—Open Road (Boys) 16 mo. 
—Parent's Magazine, 
6 mos. 

yrs. —Pictorial Review, 1 yr 

r —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs 
Peppers Rermer, 27S, —Romantle Magazine, 17. 
>Home Arts Needlecraft, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 


2 yrs. —Successful Farming, 2 3°! 
es 1 ag Magazine, 
2 yrs. 


—American Boy, 8 mos. 

eee Fruit 
rower, 

—Ametions ee vedios Jnl. 


2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, 


—Trie Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside 


the 48 States. 
» cnange or substitution 7 =. list of magazines 
Magazines MU 0 to one address 


Cheek ma ——_ and + “this advertisement 
THFINDER, WASHINGTON, 


with r ttance PA 
D. C. Send PA THPINDER and magazines checked to 


Address 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


anything to 
aconts 7 Want hel help 7 
home, through the ask, ATHPINDER read by more 
« million families. your story to these interested 
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AGENTS WANTED 


BIG CASH DAILY. Cash Bonuses. Sell Sanforized 
hirts, guaranteed one year. Ties, Hose, Underwear. 
om outfit Free. Dept. PR-2, Rosecliff-Quaker, 1239 
wal pron wey, FN eee 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
art OF full time, If a so state. Adaress: 
finder, Washi Cc. 
TtEOLouy 
3 HAPPINESS—SU 
answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
911, Chicago 
CLOTHING FOR SALE 


Suits $2.00, Coats $1.00, Dresses 30c 
ount, 9-P Hester, New York 


COMPOSERS 
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ed by atalogue ee 
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eration. 
5s with ers, Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 


FROG RAISING 
AISE FROGS!” We Buy! Good prices year round. 
iall pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 
can Frog Canning (145-E) NewOrleans, Louisiana 
INVENTIONS 


ENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
ented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
d t, St. Louis, Mo. 


' ~ PATENT ATTORNEYS 


AWay ENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 
books, ‘“‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘When and 
o Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many inter- 

g points to inventors and illustrate important 
snical. principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
f Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
thirty-nine years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay 

ess: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent 

eys, 52-E, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


I NTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
f ng your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 

= j klet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ 

a r preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 

Hyman Berman, Régistered Dy om Attorneys, 


” 3 Adams Bidg., Washin 
| 














PHOTO | ana 


KE YOUR PICK! One Master Natural Color Bn- 
gement, two beautiful enlargements, or 8 dupli- 
prints Given Free with Roll Developed and 8 high- 

prints for only 25c coin. Reprints 3c each. Over- 
t service. Amazing professional quality must de- 
t you or money back! Sixteen years experience. Sun- 
Service, 216 Sunset Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


MMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 
aranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or 
Plain gements ‘and 8 guaranteed prints 25c 

teen reprints only 25c. Same day service. Details 

American Studios, 





Mailers Pree on request. 
LaCrosse, Wisc. 
PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! 
eveloped, rinted, 
one tinted enlargement, or 
jin. Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, 
eapolis, Minn. er oe 
AK ROLLS DEVELOPED. 8 Color-Tone, Hi- 
; prints and two glossy 5x7 enlargements for 
25c (coin). Immediate service. Globe Photo 


. p, Dept. 2, LaCrosse, Wisc. 
Why Suffer with Eczema, Poison 
Ivy, Ringworm, Ath- 
a Pimples, Itch? Use A. D. R. X-NO Oint- 
ent, $1.00jar, postpaid. Relief or money refunded. 
A. D. R. LABORATORIES, Desk 1, MARIONVILLE, MO. 


ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


a distressing ailment frequently resulting in 
‘GEROUS OPERATION. F. A. Carleton, M. D. 
Vorway St., Boston, Mass., has discovered a medi- 

with specific remedial action on these cases, 
ng many from operation. Particulars on request. 


SWELLING REDUCED 





Roll 
and choice of two enlarge- 
eight reprints, 
Box 629-H, 


















NDER 









ne, lyr 

a. And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 

) 20 unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 

od and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
i we » dent. Trial package FREE. 

2 yrs COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY. Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 

ine, i yr a 

Pe 

mig, 2 7 ALL BLADDER 

yk ¥F. es ee and DISTRESS 

2 yrs @giected early symptoms may lead to serious 

5. , trouble. iat later. se te for FREE BOOKLET. Gives 

magazine xperi grateful users 3 " 
address ear-old -to-take ative home treatment. 

rtisement Or. Paandat boc e808, Beck 90, Kansas City, Mo. 

ENGTON. 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C39 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


ILES DON’T BE CUT 
P) Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 











might try it anyway. My dad’s a 


lawyer, you know, 


Mrs. Goldreck—Do you remember 
how you used to tell me you were 
going to lavish your wealth on me? 

Goldreck—Yes, dear. 

Mrs. Goldreck—Well, big boy, how 
about lavishing a dime for a pair of 
new white shoestrings? 


Jerome (after Sunday school)—Say, | 
Dad, our lesson today told about the 
evil spirits entering the swine. 

Dad—Yes, and what do you wish 
to know about that, son? 

Jerome—Was that the way they first 
got deviled ham? 








Father— No, I don’t 
marrying that young man. 
making only $15 a week. 

Daughter—Yes, but with his love, 
Daddy, think how quickly a week 
will pass, 


favor your 
Why he’s 


Peewit—I understand that Frisby’s 
fortune was started by a man who 
simply profited by other people’s mis- 
takes. 

Quiggle—How could that be? 

Peewit—He invented the little rub- 
ber tips for lead pencils. 








Sola—I often think women are more 
courageous than men. 

Dinocan—Yes; where would you 
find a man brave enough to stop in 
the middle of the street, pull out a 
mirror and doll himself up before 
a crowd? 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER i5c. Any Roll Developed 

by Special Guaranteed Lifetime Fadeproof Process 
insures sharper, clearer prints. Reprints 3c. Super- 
Foto Films, Dept. 24, Kansas City, Mo. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 

ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
eight neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll ‘developed, “8 Natural 

Color Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c. 
Amazingly Beautiful. Natural Color Photo, C-651, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One ‘Enlarge- 
ment of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 
25c. Henry, 10 RiverGrove, Tlinois. 


QUICK SERVICE—Rolls developed, 
prints; 2 enlargements; 25c coin. 
ice, Ottawa, Kas. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. _Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Iii. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 


Salem, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c 
Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS—Send best poems today. .  Remark- 
able offer. Free Rhyming Dictionary and Instruc- 

tion Book by famous Broadway composer. Song- 

writers Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC, ARRANGED for publication. 
Free Examination, Report. MMM Studios, Dept. 
36C, Portland, Ore. 


SONGWRITERS: Send best poem today for ex- 
ceptional offer. Richard Brothers, 14 . Woods 
Building, Chicago. 








8 guaranteed 
OK Photo Serv- 





Smart 











TOBACCO 


Golden smoking or rich | ripe 
postpaid $1.00. Riverside 
Kentucky. 


HIGHER QUALITY! 
chewing, four pounds 
Ranch, 121, Hazel, 











NOW pregnancy can be regulated at 
will—Nature’s way . . without danger- 
ous drugs or coat contraceptives. 
Medieal professienand ie now approve 

Ogino-Knaus or ** RHY The 

self-calcuiating STE R I- We ER A PH H disk-chart 

shows instantly the fertile and sterile 8 in 
female month. Get the FA I fend 10 cents for let. 

ATURAL Bretu Contro..’’ NATIONAL HYGIENIC SOC’ 

















One Spot 
Flea Killer 


Aphids 
Bedbugs 

fh ss: Lice 
Potato Bugs 
Leaf Hoppers 

. » Cabbage Worms 
- Mexican Bean Beetles 

_ 2548 50¢ Ecsdliees D- 13, O. Ss. Co. -Eikzidge, Ma, 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if rest- 
ful sleep is impossible because of the struggle 
to breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
trial of a remarkable method. No matter 
where you live or whether you have any faith 
in any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime 
and tried everything you could learn of with- 
out relief; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It willcost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 140-C Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara st. Buffalo, N. 


Qoxats 
Ants 
{ Sante 








UGG anteed 





elise al 


If FOOTLOKS do notrelieve your ONLY 
foot pains after 10-days’ trial, 

return to us and money will be $yoo 
instantly refunded. Scientific 
weight-absorbing pads that are aiding thou- 
sands by correcting posture. Just slip them in 
ordinary shoes and feel immediate relief from 
fatigue and strain. No other adjustment neces- 
sary. Recommended by orthopedic surgeons. 


Postpaid $1.00 per pair; send shoe size or 
tracing of foot, and indicate male or female. 





F FOOT! Oo T LO K ELIZABETH, WB. 5. 
Rectal Jelly 


PILES PR. ELDREDGE’S Now | 
THE WONDER ae 
this ad. with 25c for regular 50c size—one month rekon 


APPROVED 30° 
For that itching, bleeding and soreness 
MELROSE LABORATORY, MELROSE, MAS 





SAVE $10 TO $60 


Thousands have been perfectly fitted 
by mail with fine, natural-looking 
teeth—and at tremendous savings. 
Don’t endanger your health by delay, 
when it costs so little. 


60 DAY TRIAL— We guarantee perfect fit. If you are 
not completely satisfied, we will refund your money. 


FREE IMPRESSION MATERIAL — Instruction and Price 
List. Send No Money. Impressions are easy to take. 


DON'T WAIT! DELAY MEANS DANGER! 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS TODAY! 
ORADENTAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Room 221-B WHeuver Bidg., GARY, INDIANA 





from pains in 
lower back 
and legs: - 
fulness, low vital: 


another day. 


Mail this 
coupon 


Send today for this “Mustrated free 
book containing valuable information 
“Men Past 40°’. Also contains infor- 
mation p hy the Milford Sanitarium 
= mild and ' ern treatment 
e 


Mi.rorp Sanrrantum, Dept. PF., 
Milford, Kaneas. 
Gentlemen: Send me your Free Book of Facts. a 


Name 


Address City & State_______ 
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Imagine learning to play a song in a half 
hour! That’s how amazingly simple and 
easy piano instruction has been made in a 
really thrilling book of home study which 
The Publishers Book Service now makes 
available for a fraction of what it cost to 
prepare! 


This method of self-instruction is based 
on the proven fact that most of the world’s 
greatest composers—including the immor- 
tal Richard Wagner—were largely self- 
taught! Think of it! 


And you know what being able to play 
just popular songs on the piano can mean 
to one—not only in self-satisfaction but in 
popularity! Whom do they gather around 
ata party? The piano player! Of course! 





You know yourself what deep emotions 
can be struck by a piano skillfully played! 


Best of all, you'll actually get a lot of 
fun out of learning to play the piano this 
way. For you’re not confined to just a 
lot of tiresome exercises. You’re actually 
encouraged to learn to play well-known 
songs! 


Now! If you’ve been afraid a book 
like this would cost you $10—or even as 
little as $5—prepare yourself for a big 
surprise! Through The Publishers Book 
Service you can get “Self Instruction in 
the Piano,” by George A. Gibbs, Jr., for 
only $1! It’s a fact! So decide now to 
do what you’ve always wanted to do—to 
blossom out in gatherings by your skill 
on the keyboard! Send the coupon below, 
with $1 in cash or money order. Don’t de- 
lay! Tear the coupon out and mail it now! 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


2414 DOUGLAS STREET, N.E., 











Partial Contents 


Fundamental chords 





Note values 


Harmonizing scales 





Finger numbers 


Arpeggio style 
Photos of chords built 


on every tone 

Symbol chart 
Correct hand position 
Waltz or 3% 
Chord charts 















WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY! 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. ©. 


I enclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid—a copy 
of SELF INSTRUCTION IN THE PIANO by George A. Gibbs, Jr. 


Dept. 5218 





